Three  Heroic  Web  Efforts 
That  Didn’t  Fly 


The  Executive  Resource  for  Doing  Business  on  the  Net 


Charity  Begins  On  The  Home  Page: 
Nonprofits  Do  Well — And  Good — 
On  The  Internet 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CROUP  PUBLICATION 


Now,  there’s  an  easy  way  to  transform  IT  information 
into  intelligence. 

Business  Process  Views  let  you  view  IT  resources 
from  a  business  perspective.  So  you  can  make  smarter 
decisions  in  less  time.  It's  just  one  of  many  unique  and 
innovative  features  of  the  new  CA-Unicenter  TNG. 

It's  the  first  open  and  independent  software  solu¬ 
tion  that  covers  all  of  your  existing  systems,  networks, 
databases  and  applications.  All  your  hardware.  All 
your  software.  All  your  IT  resources. 

CA-Unicenter  TNG  makes  it  easy.  With  a  stun¬ 
ning.  real  world  interface  that  uses  3-D  graphics  to  let 
you  actually  "fly”  through  your  enterprise  without 
leaving  your  desk. 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


Call  1-800-654-61 1 8  For  A  Free  TNG  Video 
And  To  Register  For  A  Seminar 
Or  Visit  Us  At  http://www.cai.com 

Call  today  to  learn  more  about  the  single,  integrated 

solution  for  End-to-End  Management.  It's  the  Now  that  you  can  view  IT  resources  Irom  a  business 

technology  of  tomorrow  —  that’s  available  today.  perspective,  you’ll  make  smarter  decisions  in  less  time. 
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FEATURES 


Noble  Failures 


▼  We  discover  the  tragic  flaws  in  three  heroic 

Web  efforts:  a  telecommunications  company  | _ 

strays  too  far  from  home,  a  popular  magazine  bends  beneath  the  high  cost  of 
keeping  content  current,  and  a  soap  opera  gets  so  weird  that  no  one  gets  it. 

By  Art  Johnke 


Money  Isn't  Everything 


T  For  nonprofits  on  the  Web,  the  payoff  isn't  in  dollars  and  cents.  Groups  such  as 
the  American  Cancer  Society 
Michigan  Division,  the  Rain 


Forest  Action  Network  and 
the  Boston  Ballet  are  using 
Web  sites  to  get  the  word 
out  and  bring  people  in. 

By  Jennifer  Bresnahan 


Mow  Playing 


Corporate  intranets  aren't  inexpensive,  but  if  built  wisely 
they  give  much  more  than  they  take.  For  advice  on  how  to 
control  three  intranet  budget 
blasters-security,  reliability, 
and  administration-see 
"Money  Well  Spent"  in 
Threads,  Page  16. 


Business  in  the  Wake  of  the  Web 


▼  Four  Web  experts  talk  about  the  changes  and  challenges  the 
Internet  will  bring  to  tomorrow's  business.  The  sooner  you  listen, 
the  better  off  your  business  will  be. 

Edited  by  Anne  Stuart 

I'll  Have  What  She's  Having 


▼  With  a  little  help  from  intelligent  agents,  we  can  know  which 
chardonnay  People  Like  Us  would  prefer  without  knowing  any 
People  Like  Us. 

By  Fred  Happood 


Cover  image  by  John  Clarke 
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TO  ATTRACT  CUSTOMERS 
TO  YOUR  WEB  SITE. 


With  UUNET®  Web  hosting  services,  you  get  a  site 
that's  a  breeze  to  browse  through  -  at  about  a 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  hosting  your  own.  Our  high- 
performance  Web  servers  are  directly  connected  to 
the  Internet  via  redundant  45  Mbps  links.  That 
means  you  get  reliability  and  performance  you 
can't  match  with  internal  hosting. 

While  you  avoid  the  hassles  of  hosting,  you 
enjoy  full  control  of  your  site,  choosing  your  own 
domain  name,  and  updating  your  content  any  time. 
You  can  even  add  functionality  with  custom  CGI 
scripts.  And  conduct  confidential  transactions  with 
our  new  secure  server  option.  Best  of  all,  since  your 
site  is  on  our  network,  there's  no  security  risk  to  your 
internal  systems.  UUNET  also  offers  a  variety  of 
high-speed,  dial-up  and  security  services.  Sound 
attractive?  Then  call  us  at  1  800  465  6965. 


THE  INTERNET  AT  WORK 


TM 


http://www.uu.net/wm2  info@uu.net 


USA:  +1  703  206  5600  Canada:  +1  800  463  8123  UK:  +44  (0)  1223  250  100 
Germany:  +49  (0)  231  972  00  Asia/Pacific:  +886  2  702  5880  VARs/Resellers:  +1  703  208  5370 


©1 996  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  VA.  All  rights  reserved.  UUNET  is  a  registered  trademark  and  The  Internet  At  Work  is  a  trademark  of  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc. 
All  other  marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  Official  Internet  Provider  to  The  Microsoft  Network™ 


Companies  who  have 
selected  Open  Market  to 
help  them  lead  the  way  in 
Internet  Commerce: 


Bank  One 


♦ 


First  Union 
National  Bank 


♦ 


Time  Warner’s 
Pathfinder 


Tribune  Company 
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Why  is  Open  Market  the  only  company  that  has  removed  the  obstacles  from  Internet  commerce?  Our  goal 


FROM  DAY  ONE  WAS  TO  DEVELOP  COMMERCE  SOFTWARE  FOR  THE  INTERNET.  AND  UNLIKE  OTHER  COMPANIES,  OUR  SOFTWARE  IS 
AVAILABLE  TODAY.  IN  FACT,  SOME  OF  THE  WORLD’S  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  COMPANIES  ARE  ALREADY  USING  OUR  SECURE,  SCALABLE 

Internet  commerce  solutions 

TO  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  OTHER 
COMPANIES  AND  CONSUMERS.  WITH 
THESE  SOLUTIONS,  LARGER  COMPANIES 
CAN  MANAGE  NOT  ONLY  PAYMENT 
PROCESSING  BUT  EVERY  ASPECT  OF 

Internet  business  transactions. 
And  smaller  companies  can 

REAP  THE  BENEFITS  OF  INTERNET 
COMMERCE  WHILE  OUTSOURCING 
THE  COMPLEXITY,  ALLOWING  THEM 
TO  FOCUS  ON  WHAT  THEY  DO  BEST. 

In  short,  Open  Market  fits 

YOUR  NEEDS  NO  MATTER  WHAT 
SIZE  YOU  ARE. 

TO  FIND  THE  FAST  TRACK 

to  your  own  Internet  commerce 

SOLUTION,  VISIT  OUR  WEBSITE  AT 

www.openmarket.com/hurdles 

OR  CALL  I  -  888  -  OPEN-MKT. 


Open  Market 
Z/fj  First  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  01142 


OPEN  /y  y  MARKET 

Wc  ARE  Internet  Commerce. 
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T  Make  It  Useful 


Threads  10 

▼  No  Experience  Necessary 
T  Dangerous  Liaisons 

▼  Off  the  Cybershelf 

▼  Money  Well  Spent 
T  State  of  the  States 
T  Directory  Assistance 
T  Vive  La  Difference 

▼  We've  Heard  Great  Things 
About  You 


Year  in  Review  64 


Index  68 


Browser  72 

▼  Designing  Minds 
T  Making  It  Presentable 
T  The  Dominant  Mail 

_  T  An  Indexer  With  Muscle 

T  Things  Are  Different  Now 
)  ▼  Can  We  Talk? 
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Customer  Interface 


Managing  Management 


AY 


▼  Sometimes  the  people  at  the  top  don't  understand  why 
they  should  spend  money  on  something  the  company 
hasn't  ever  needed.  A  few  tips  on  how  to  convince  the 
powers  that  be  to  invest  in  their  own  future. 

By  Jim  Sterne 
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Webmasters’  Guild 


Goal  Keepers 


▼  Business  strategists  define  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
their  organizations'  Web  activities. 

By  Matthew  Cutler 


WebMaster  Light 


Webel  Without  a  Clue 

T  Entrepreneurial  heavyweight  Ezra  Poundcake  describes  his 
rags-to-slightly-higher-quality-rags  career  on  the  Net. 

By  Ezra  Poundcake 
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because 

they 

rock 

technical  reasons  why  Netscape 


uses  Silicon  Graphics  WebFORCE  servers, 


according  to  Webmaster  Robert  Andrews. 


When  you’re  the  busiest  site  on  the  Web,  and  scalability  lets  your  Web  site  handle 

when  you  receive  more  than  112  I  I  even  the  most  demanding  workloads. 


million  hits  a  day,  when  you  down-  And  since  Silicon  Graphics  offers 

NETSCAPE 

load  2.8  terabytes  in  a  single  week,  the  widest  range  of  compatible 

you  need  servers  that  you  can  depend  servers,  you  can  scale  your  Web 


on.  That’s  why  Robert 
Andrews,  Netscape’s 
Webmaster,  turned  to 
Silicon  Graphics.  Our 
WebFORCE™  servers 


A  FEW  OTHER  SITES 
USING  WEBFORCE 

www.firefly.com 

www.discovery.com 

www.travelocity.com 

www.bigbook.com 

www.warnerbros.com 

www.lucent.com 

www.webcrawler.com 


site  smoothly  as 
your  on-line  business 
grows.  Technically 
speaking,  it’s  the 
best  server  you  can 


combine  64-bit  MIPS® 

RISC  microprocessors  with  the  highest 
data  throughput  in  the  market.  Our 
revolutionary  S2MP™  system  architecture, 
with  industry-leading  I/O,  performance 


See  what’s  possible 


SiliconGraphics 

^  Computer  Systems 


buy.  And  it  can  keep 
your  Web  site  rockin’.  For  more 
information  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.sgi.com/Products/WebFORCE 
or  call  800.636.81  84  Dept.  LS0054. 


©  1996  Silicon  Graphics.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Silicon  Graphics  and  the  Silicon  Graphics  logo  are  registered  trademarks.  02.  Origin.  0rigin200, 0rigin2000,  S2MP.  WebFORCE,  and  See  what’s  possible  are  trademarks. 
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Small  children  are  solipsists:  They 
recognize  no  reality  except  their  own. 

But  as  time  passes  they  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  world  exists  outside 
themselves,  a  world  to  which  they  can 
contribute.  As  the  Web  enters  its  seventh  year,  a 
similar  shift  is  taking  place.  And  the  most  striking 
harbinger  of  that  maturity  is  the  enterprise-minded 
utility  of  new  Web  tools. 

When  we  launched  WebMaster  magazine  18 
months  ago,  we  created  a  product  section  called 
Browser  that  we  intended  to  populate  with  the  neatest 
of  the  neat.  The  pickings  were  relatively  slim  back 
then,  and  almost  all  of  the  product  announcements 
we  received  (a  dozen  or  so  a  week  as  opposed  to  the 
current  20  or  30  a  day)  addressed  a  single  problem: 
How  does  one  build  a  Web  site?  Authoring  tools, 
search  engines,  security  products,  ready-to-wear 
graphics  and  navigational  devices — everything  was 
about  the  Web  itself.  A  CEO  trying  to  figure  out 
why  his  company  needed  an  Internet  presence  could 
sift  through  this  stuff  for  days  and  find  little 
enlightenment. 

I  hope  that  frustrated  CEO  kept  an  open  mind  and 
that  he  brought  it  with  him  to  International  Data 
Group’s  Internet  Commerce  Expo  in  Anaheim,  Calif., 
in  September.  Trade  shows  tend  to  be  so  sprawling 
and  chaotic  that  it’s  difficult  to  distill  the  experience 
into  meaningful  insights  about  industry  trends  or 
directions.  But  ICE  offered  something  unusual:  a 
special  section  dedicated  not  to  products  but  to 
applications.  Viewed  individually — and  particularly 
in  the  aggregate — these  applications  demonstrated 
forcefully  the  Web’s  emergence  as  a  paragon  of  utility. 

While  the  exhibition  was  part  of  a  competition  for 
“best  of  class”  solutions,  the  horse  race  aspect — as 
pundits  remind  us  repeatedly  each  election  year — was 
merely  a  distraction.  Far  more  worthy  of  notice  were 
the  workhorse  qualities  of  the  tools  being  showcased. 
Visitors  to  the  demonstration  arena  could  view, 
among  other  things: 

NetSeminar,  an  eminently  practical  training  appli¬ 
cation  from  Marshall  Industries  Inc.  that  allows 
companies  to  broadcast  live  and  archived  speech  to  a 


mass  audience  in  real-time  and  lets  users  speak  back 
to  the  presenter 

>-  Quest  Server,  a  fuzzy  search  and  database  publish¬ 
ing  tool  from  Level  Five  Research  used  by  grateful 
chief  financial  officers  to  find  and  evaluate  mutual 
funds  for  their  companies’  401(k)  plans 
>-  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.’s  online  banking  and  bill  pay¬ 
ment  service,  which  has  grown  so  feature-rich  in  the 
last  year  that  it’s  a  wonder  all  of  the  institution’s 


Net-enabled  customers  aren’t  using  it 

>-  Saqqara  Systems  Inc.’s  Step  Search  Enterprise, 
sagely  deployed  by  AMP  Inc.  to  let  customers  conduct 
iterative  searches  for  its  products — by  name,  by  num¬ 
ber  or  even  by  picture — and  then  perform  feature-by- 
feature  comparisons  of  up  to  five  items  at  once. 

Even  on  the  show  floor,  where  the  noise  was  greater 
and  the  value  of  offerings  less  even,  a  surprising 
number  of  vendors  seemed  determined  to  squelch 
criticism  of  the  Web  as  a  “because  it’s  there” 
technology. 
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“I  suppose  these  applications  aren’t  as  sexy  and  flashy 
as  some  of  the  things  you  read  about,”  remarked 
Connect  Inc.’s  director  of  product  marketing,  Pam 
Kostka,  as  she  put  the  company’s  order  management 
product  through  its  paces.  “But  in  terms  of  real 
impact  on  real  organizations?  I  don’t  think  there’s  any 
comparison.” 

Sitting  on  my  desk,  threatening  to  spill  onto 
the  floor,  is  a  stack  of  Web  product  brochures 
that  have  crossed  my  nonexistent  transom  over 
the  last  few  weeks:  team  building  products,  supply 
chain  management  products,  online  payment 
products,  automated  help  desk  products.  They 
address  chronic  organizational  problems  with  the 
promise  of  streamlining  processes  and  improving 
communication.  Do  they  all  fulfill  their  promises? 

Of  course  not.  But  at  least  they’re  focusing  on  the 
right  issues. 

Authoring,  navigational  and  security  tools  also  are 
well  represented.  And  they’re  as  important  as  they’ve 
ever  been — after  all,  you  can’t  bake  bread  until  you’ve 
built  an  oven.  But  at  a  time  when  few  investments  go 
unjustified,  the  application  tools  should  dispel  any 
doubts  about  whether  that  oven  is  worth  building  in 
the  first  place. 

Back  in  the  days  when  everything  was  about  the 
Web  itself,  it  was  a  chore  to  assemble  enough 
products  to  create  an  interesting  and  diverse  Browser 
section.  Thumbing  through  an  old  issue  of 
WebMaster,  I  am  struck  by  the  number  of  products  we 
wrote  about  then  that  wouldn’t  make  our  first 
cut  today. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  them. 
We’ve  just  come  to  expect  so  much  more. 


Executive  Editor 

buchanan@cio.com 
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PROFILE 


No  Experience  Necessary 


OR  THE  10  YEARS  that 
George  Adams  has  been  a 
carpenter  for  the  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  public  schools,  cus¬ 
todians  have  requested  re¬ 
pairs  in  the  same  way.  They 
fill  out  a  form  and  send  it  to 
a  central  office,  where  a  sec¬ 
retary  types  the  information 
onto  another  form  and  for- 


ODD  JOBS:  Carpenter 
George  Adams  proves 
webmasters  can  come 
from  anywhere. 


wards  it  along  for  pro¬ 
cessing.  Eventually,  the  re¬ 
quest  ends  up  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  actually 
do  the  work — tradespeople 
like  Adams,  who  is  often 
dispatched  to  fix  sticky 
doors,  install  chalkboards  or 


tighten  wobbly  swing  sets. 

Last  spring,  about  the 
time  students  were  heading 
back  outside  to  the  play¬ 
grounds,  Adams  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea.  A  hobbyist  pro¬ 
grammer  who  had  a  passing 
familiarity  with  the  Internet, 
he  wondered  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  place  the 
repair  order  form  on 
the  school  systems 
intranet. 

Soon  he  stopped 
wondering  and 
started  tinkering. 
Adams’  first  hurdle 
was  to  find  a  pro¬ 
gramming  language 
that  would  perform 
using  the  limited 
memory  of  the 
school  system’s 
Macs.  Browsing 
the  Web  last  May, 
he  found  a  site 
that  explained 
how  to  use  a 
language  called 
Cmm,  or  C 
minus  minus. 
That  site  led 
him  to  another, 
the  home  page 
of  a  company 
called  Nombas 
Inc.,  which  uses 
Cmm  as  the 
foundation  for 
its  ScriptEase 
Webserver  Edition  tool. 

Adams  was  particularly 
impressed  by  Cmm’s  error 
checker,  which  not  only 
would  tell  him  he  had  made 
a  mistake  but  also  would  in¬ 
dicate  where  he  had  made  it. 
As  an  untrained  program- 
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!  mer  working  on  the  system 
|  during  his  lunch  hour  and 
]  breaks,  Adams  needed  all 
I  the  help  of  that  kind  he 
|  could  get. 

!  By  mid-July,  Adams  had 

'  finished  not  one  intranet- 

! 

|  based  ordering  system  but 
'  two.  The  first  would  allow 

I 

|  custodians  throughout  the 
!  school  system  to  order 
|  repairs;  the  second  would  let 
!  them  order  supplies. 

“I  showed  it  to  some 

I 

I  people  in  the  building  who 
!  work  with  Web  pages,” 

|  Adams  says.  “They  thought 
!  it  was  great.” 

Unfortunately,  not  every¬ 
one  shared  that  enthusiasm. 

!  “My  boss  didn’t  take  to  it,” 
says  Adams.  “He  said  he 
didn’t  have  time  to  talk  to 
me  about  it.” 

In  fact,  Adams’s  boss 
didn’t  have  time  to  talk 
about  it  all  summer.  When 
classes  began  this  fall,  the 
system  still  was  not  up  and 
running,  although  the 
school  system  did  agree  to 
hire  a  consultant  to  review 
the  carpenter’s  electronic 
handiwork. 

But  Adams,  whose  given 
middle  name  is  Hacker,  is 
hardly  discouraged.  He 
knows  that  any  network, 
computer  or  human,  is  only 
as  fast  as  its  slowest  connec¬ 
tion.  Asked  when  he  thinks 
the  system  will  finally  be  up 
and  running,  he  doesn’t 
miss  a  beat. 

“Probably  about  a  month 
after  your  article  comes  out 
and  my  boss  reads  it.” 

-Art  Jahnke 
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How  to  use  the  Web 
to  propel  your  business. 

AT&T  Easy  World  Wide  Web  ":  we  provide  the  power ; 

you  pick  the  direction. 


AT&T  Easy  World  Wide  Web  offers  an  easy,  friendly  way 
to  put  your  best  foot  forward  on  the  internet. 

One  stop  shopping  for  a  global  Internet  presence 

Thanks  to  our  experience  in  building  superior  network 
infrastructures,  AT&T  Easy  World  Wide  Web  offers  you  a 
hassle-free,  end-to-end  solution  -  from  implementing  to 
managing  your  Web  site. 

To  help  you  dive  right  in,  we  provide  leading  edge 
Web  site  creation  tools  and  access  to  training.  And  our 
secure  staging  allows  you  to  preview  and  perfect  your 
site  before  it’s  out  there  for  the  world  to  see.  Even  if 
you’ve  already  established  your  site,  you  may  find  that 
outsourcing  with  AT&T  Easy  World  Wide  Web  is  a  more 
cost-efficient  option. 

The  network  reliability  you  expect  from  AT&T 

To  keep  your  business  moving  forward  on  the  ‘Net,  we 
protect  your  site  from  becoming  overloaded  and  obsolete. 
Our  “bandwidth  on  demand”  means  less  frustration  for 


your  visitors  -  whether  that  is  50  people  one  day  or 
50,000  the  next.  Our  operation  is  fully  redundant,  so  we 
always  have  backup  and  the  ability  to  add  capacity. 

Propel  your  business  with  a  leader  in 
electronic  solutions. 

AT&T  Easy  World  Wide  Web  is  one  of  the  many  Internet 
products  we  offer.  As  your  Internet  needs  expand,  AT&T 
can  move  you  upstream  with  additional  enhancements. 

For  more  information  on 

AT&T  Easy  World  Wide  Web  call  toll-free 

1  800  7HOSTIN,  Dept.  1205 

Or  e-mail  us  at  telemark@attmailcom 
Or  visit  our  Web  site  at 
http://ivww.  att.  com/easy  commerce/ 


©  1996  AT&T  All  rights  reserved. 
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Dangerous 

Liaisons 

Jk  JV 

e’ve  heard  about  copy¬ 
right.  We’ve  heard  about 
privacy.  Next  on  the  docket 
for  followers  of  cyberspace 
law:  linking  issues.  Some  of 
these  possibilities  are  a  bit 
far-fetched,  but  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  covering  all  the  bases, 
here  are  several  ways  you 
could  find  yourself  in  hot 
water  over  hypertext: 

If  you  link  to  another 
company’s  site  in  a  manner 
that  implies  any  endorse¬ 
ment  of  your  business  by 
that  company,  you  could  be 
accused  of  using  unfair 
business  practices. 

There  is  speculation  that 
if  you  provide  a  link  to  a  site 
where,  unbeknownst  to  you, 
copyright  infringement  is 
taking  place,  you  could  be 
held  liable  for  “contributory 
infringement.” 

^  If  a  Web  site  is  public  but 
designed  for  use  by  a  partic¬ 
ular  constituency,  it’s  con¬ 
ceivable  that  someone  could 
sue  you  for  wrongly  linking 
to  the  site.  Say  you  belong  to 
a  cat  fanciers  group  that 
opposes  a  pro-dog  site  and 
sets  up  a  hyperlink  to  its 
home  page  to  swamp  the 
server.  The  pro-dog-site 
owners  might  argue  that 
your  group  has  violated 
their  right  to  control  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  copyrighted 
work.  They  might  also  pros¬ 
ecute  based  on  “nuisance 
law.” 

Lawyers  are  unsure  how 
much  danger  is  inherent  in 
those  three  scenarios.  Re¬ 
garding  the  unfair  business 
practice  issue,  Thomas 
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and  won’t 

make  it  to  court  from 
any  normal  business  setting. 
“You’d  have  to  come  up  with 
a  fairly  bizarre  set  of  facts,” 
to  justify  such  a  lawsuit,  says 
Brown. 

-Derek  Slater 


Smedinghoff,  a 
partner  at  Chicago  law  firm 
McBride,  Baker  &  Coles, 
says,  “I’m  sure  this  will  play 
out  in  the  courts  some  time 
in  the  not-too-distant  fu¬ 
ture.”  The  second  issue  is 
unresolved  pending  future 


decisions  on  copyright  law. 
The  distribution  argument 
is  the  most  fragile,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Peter  Brown,  a  part¬ 
ner  at  Brown,  Raysman  & 
Millstein  LLP  in  New  York, 
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We  normally  don't  review  how-to  books  in  these  pages,  but  occasionally  one 
comes  along  with  sufficient  personality  and  business  savvy  to  capture  our 
fancy.  Ryan  Bernard's  The  Corporate  Intranet:  Create  and  Manage  an  Internal 
Web  for  Your  Organization  (John  Wiley  &  Sons  Inc.,  1996)  is  such  a  book:  a 
smart,  business-centric  manual  that  tackles  not  only  the  how  but  also-more 
interestingly-the  why  of  internal  Web  development.  And  it's  way  more  read¬ 
able  than  the  average  technical  tome.  (As  a  reality  check,  we  recracked  a  few 
recent  similar  titles:  Snooze  City,  every  one.) 

If  you're  just  looking  for  a  step-by-step  guide  to  setting  up  an  intranet, 
Bernard's  book  has  all  the  usual  rigmarole  about  selecting  server  software, 
coding  HTML  and  creating  transparent  GIFs.  He  also  does  the  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  stuff:  database  access,  streaming  audio  and  video,  and  an  unusually  lu¬ 
cid  explanation  of  Java.  (This  is  a  great  book  to  pass  to  CEOs  who  know  just 
enough  about  technology  to  want  more  than  vague  expla¬ 
nations  of  what  you're  up  to.) 

But  The  Corporate  Intranet  doesn't  discuss  technol¬ 
ogy  in  a  vacuum.  It  also  examines  such  knotty 
issues  as  budgeting,  setting  standards,  achieving 
employee  buy-in  and  winning  over  what  Bernard  calls 
"surly  network  administrators"  who  are  big  on 
mechanics  but  may  need  some  help  grasping  the  appli¬ 
cation  side  of  things.  He  includes  four  in-depth  case 
studies  that  reveal  far  more  about  both  the  problems 
and  payoffs  of  intranet  development  than  the  para¬ 
graph-long  examples  that  are  normally  found  in  this 
sort  of  book. 

Finally,  Bernard  offers  his  own  list  of  intranet 
"cool  tools,"  which  is  updated  constantly  on  his  con¬ 
sultancy's  Web  site  at  www.wordmark.com.  That's  how 
these  things  are  supposed  to  work. 
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I^ow  you  can  stop  looking  at  the  Web  from  the  outside.  And  become  completely  immersed  in  it. 
Just  go  to  vwww.com,  and  you’ll  discover  a  whole  new  community  of  interconnected 
virtual  worlds.  Where  you  can  experience  3-D  VR  applications.  In  real  time.  No  matter  what 
you're  building  a  site  for,  this  is  going  to  have 

a  huge  impact  on  everything  you  do.  Because  SUPERSCAPE 

this  is  virtual  reality  on  the  Web.  Really. 


VIRTUAL 


REALITY 


SOFTWARE 
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Money  Well 
Spent 

hile  there’s  no  such  thing 
as  a  no-brainer  when  it 
cdmes  to  justifying  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  Net,  making  the 
case  for  corporate  intranets 
generally  requires  very  few 
gray  cells.  True,  many  rapid¬ 
ly  expanding  intranets  are 
devouring  ever-greater  por¬ 
tions  of  money  and  staff 
time.  But  those  systems  are 
also  starting  to  contribute  to 
the  bottom  line  by  taking  a 
whack  at  costs,  says  intranet 
strategist  David  B.  Fowler. 

As  vice  president  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  Gradient 


safe;*  •' 


Technologies  Inc.  (www. 
gradient.com),  Fowler  has 
studied  how  companies  use 
their  inner  Webs  to  improve 
efficiency,  productivity  and, 
yes,  even  profits.  In  one 
case,  Gradient — whose 
products  include  Web 
client/server  applications — 
worked  with  a  company  that 
wanted  to  give  its  10,000 
employees  access  to  their 
own  records  in  a  corporate 
database.  The  problem: 
Some  users  worked  on  IBMs 
and  others  on  Macs;  equip¬ 
ment  ranged  from  brand- 
new  to  museum-ready.  The 
company  couldn’t  find  a  sin¬ 
gle  solution  that  would  work 
from  every  desktop-except 


an  intranet. 

Using  specially 
equipped  browsers, 
all  of  the  company’s 
employees  now  help 
themselves  to  their 
own  records.  Fowler 
says  the  company 
saved  not  only  on 
software  but  also 
on  staff  time  by 
freeing  up  human 
resource  reps  who 
previously  han¬ 
dled  all  records  requests 
manually. 

But  organizations’  intranet 
strategies  must  also  allow 
for  factors  that  may  raise 
costs.  Among  them  are  the 
following: 
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State  of  the  States 
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The  fact  that  Vermont's  state  flow¬ 
er  is  red  clover  may  be  interesting 
to  some  horticulturists,  but  if 
you're  a  CEO  looking  for  a  good  place 
to  relocate  your  company,  it  doesn't  tell 
you  squat  about  the  state's  business 
climate. 

All  50  states,  as  well  as  other  regions 
around  the  globe,  have  home 
pages.  But  most  of 
them  omit  hard-core 
business  informa¬ 
tion,  a  foolish 
oversight  when 
competition  to 
keep  and  attract  busi¬ 
nesses  is  fierce.  As 
corporations  cast 
about  for  places  to 
open  new  facilities, 
the  Web  is  “the  latest 
and  most  intense  window  on 
where  they  might  want  to  locate,"  says 
David  Trietsch,  director  of  the  economic 
development  practice  at  consultancy 
Fuld  &  Co.  Inc.  ( www.fuld.com )  and  co¬ 
author  of  the  report  "Regional  Web 
Wars  Study." 

Regions  using  the  Internet  as  a  tool 


/ 


to  lure  businesses  and  jobs  must  infuse 
their  Web  sites  with  a  mix  of  strategi¬ 
cally  focused  business  information  and 
creative  layout  and  imagery.  "Today's 
marketplace  mandates  that  generic 
marketing  doesn't  work,”  Trietsch  says. 
"You've  got  to  have  targeted  marketing 
and  then  back  it  up  with  substance." 

So  who's  doing  it  best?  After  re¬ 
viewing  100  regional  sites, 
both  inside  and  outside 
the  United  States,  Fuld  & 
/  Co.  awarded  highest 

'w  \  honors  to  South  Caroli¬ 

na,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Kentucky  and  Illi¬ 
nois.  Kentucky's  site, 
for  example,  explains 
clearly  how  companies  can 
qualify  for  tax  incentives 
and  other  programs.  But  it  also 
provides  pictures  of  homey  streets  and 
neighborhoods.  "The  Kentucky  Web  site 
has  all  of  the  relevant  information  and 
topics  that  address  business  expansion 
and  relocation  needs,"  says  Trietsch. 
"The  difference  is  that  it  is  also  friendly 
and  personal.  -Jennifer  Bresnahan 
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Security.  Opening 
databases,  even  to  insiders, 
increases  security  risks. 
“About  80  to  90  percent  of 
security  breaches  happen 
inside  an  organization,” 
Fowler  notes.  Managing  the 
risk  may  require  investing  in 
additional  tools. 

Reliability.  “Intranets  have 
in  the  past  been  built 
around  less  than  reliable 
software  and  hardware,” 
Fowler  says.  Business  lead¬ 
ers  must  determine  the  risk 
and  acceptable  level  of 
downtime. 

Administration.  Coordinat¬ 
ing  multiple  intranets  is  crit¬ 
ical,  Fowler  warns.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  says,  as  problems 
emerge,  IS  managers  will 
have  “10  departments  com¬ 
ing  back  to  them  with  10 
different  security  systems, 

10  different  databases  and 
10  different  Web  servers.”  To 
prevent  that,  Fowler  recom¬ 
mends  that  IS  and  business 
units  work  together  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  give  all  depart¬ 
ments  a  common  set  of  tools 
and  establish  a  common 
“infrastructure.” 

- Anne  Stuart 
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Wipe  out  recreational  surfing  at  work. 


With  WebTrack,  you  control  the  Internet. 

How  much  of  the  time  employees  spend  on  the  Internet  at  work,  is  really  for  work?  It's  a  question  more  and  more  managers  are  asking  -  and  WebTrack 
has  the  answer.  Safely  installed  as  a  proxy  server  behind  your  network's  firewall,  WebTrack  allows  you  to  monitor  and  filter  employee  Internet  access. 
With  weekly  electronic  updates  to  the  widely-used  Webster  Control  List™  (a  database  of  over  30,000  web  sites  and  URLs),  you  can  create  a  customized 
list  of  "non-business"  Internet  locations.  Daily  server  logs  include  reporting  on  sites  visited,  types  of  files  downloaded,  and  activity  by  time  period  or  user. 
And  WebTrack  easily  exports  information  to  PC-based  spreadsheets  for  printed  documents  and  management  reports.  Who  said  work  was  supposed  to 
be  a  day  at  the  beach,  anyway?  Get  control  of  your  company's  Internet  use.  Contact  us  at  800-967-0066,  info@webster.com,  or  http://www.webster.com 
With  WebTrack,  surf's  down . . .  productivity  is  up. 

Webster  Net 
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Internet  monitoring  5  filtering  software 
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Directory 

Assistance 


He  Yellow  PAGEs-type 
business  directories  that  are 
I  duking  it  out  online  have 
found  a  slick  new  weapon: 
geo-enabling.  Geo-enabling 
is  a  mapping  function  that 
allows  a  Web  user  in  the 
market  for,  say,  an  espresso 
machine  to  find  the  closest 
retailer  and  get  a  map  with 
directions  from  her  door  to 


**:W 


her  destination. 

At  this  writing,  Yahoo 
Corp.’s  Yahoo  Yellow  Pages 
and  GTE  Directories  Corp.’s 
Superpages  have  signed  on 
for  a  service  offered  by 
Vicinity  Corp.,  and  Vicini¬ 
ty’s  main  competitor, 
GeoSystems  Global  Corp.’s 


MapQuest,  is  talking  to  sev¬ 
eral  other  online  business 
directories.  Meanwhile,  Big- 
Yellow,  the  Nynex  entry  in 
the  field,  is  eyeing  the  tech¬ 
nology  warily. 

“It’s  expensive,  and  it  can 
be  laborious,”  says  Kathleen 
Ives,  managing  director  of 
electronic  services  at  Nynex 
Information  Technologies 
Co.  “The  question  we  are 
asking  is,  ‘How  do  you  sup¬ 
port  a  mapping  capability 
once  you  bring  it  on?’  We 

have  to  prioritize, 
and  the  informa¬ 
tion  we’re  getting 
is  that  customers 
want  to  know 
more  about  a 
f  business.  They 
want  things  like 
brand  informa- 
?  tion.” 

That  is  coming 
soon,  says  Jim  D’Ar- 
cangelo,  vice  president 
of  Yellow  Pages  Services 
at  The  Kelsey  Group  Inc.  in 
Princeton,  N.J.  D’ Arcangelo 
sees  the  online  directories 
racing  to  build  the  most 
user-friendly  site  and  win  the 
greatest  number  of  users  so 
they  can  sell  the  greatest 


Vive  La  Difference! 

If  you  want  to  top  off  the  day  of  some  bottom- 
line- minded  executive,  pass  along  the  following  case 
study  on  Internet  ROI  from  consultancy  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  Inc.  (www.gigasd.com) .  To  create  the 
hypothetical  company  on  which  the  figures  are  based, 
Giga  interviewed  suppliers  and  purchasers  and  exam¬ 
ined  reports  from  procurement  industry  sources.  The 
numbers  pertain  to  a  company  that  sells  diverse 
products  through  catalogs  or  other  mechanisms  to  a 
large  customer  base. 


Internet-enabled  solutions:  Three-year 
cumulative  results 


Seller's  revenues 

Contribution  to  profits 

Direct  selling  costs 

Other  (general  and 
administrative) 

Cross  profits 

Profit  as  percentage 
of  revenue 


Base  case  Internet-enabled 

$2,250,000  $2,464,830 


$382,500 

$225,000 

$94,500 

$63,000 

2.8% 


$419,299 

$216,813 

$94,500 

$99,799 

4.0% 


number  of  ads.  Geo-enabling 
is  neat,  says  D’Arcangelo,  but 
it  is  a  kind  of  loss  leader. 

“In  the  coming  months 
you’ll  see  brand  enabling 
too,”  he  says.  “If  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  Nike  running  shoes, 
instead  of  having  to  go 
through  the  whole  athletic 
gear  listing,  you  just  type  in 
‘Nike,’  and  only  those  stores 


We’ve  Heard  Great  Things  About  You 


At  WebMaster,  we  try  to  educate  by 
example-the  examples,  of  course,  be¬ 
ing  provided  by  companies  doing  wise 
and  wonderful  things  on  the  Web.  With 
that  in  mind,  we've  created  the 
WebMaster  50/50,  an  awards  program 
that  will  recognize  50  outstanding 
Internet  and  50  outstanding  intranet 
initiatives.  Entries  can  be  individual 
sites,  applications  or  entire  environ¬ 
ments  and  must  be  closely  aligned  with 
a  clearly  defined  business  goal  such 
as  marketing,  customer  service, 


electronic  commerce,  collaboration, 
sales  or  supply  chain  management. 
Content,  design  and  technology  matter, 
but  the  chief  criteria  is  that  they  deliv¬ 
er  real  business  value  to  their  organi¬ 
zations.  The  winners  will  be  honored 
in  the  August  1997  issue  of 
WebMaster.  Readers  are  invited  to 
nominate  themselves-or  someone 
else-by  filling  out  the  application  that 
will  be  available  at  www.web-master. 
com/50/50.html  beginning  Jan.  13, 
1997. 


that  carry  Nike  will  pop  up.” 

Next,  says  D’Arcangelo, 
you’ll  be  able  to  check  in¬ 
ventory  and  make  sure  a 
merchant  really  does  have  a 
size  10  in  stock  before  you 
drive  to  the  store.  And  final¬ 
ly,  the  day  will  come  when 
you’ll  buy  the  shoes  online. 

For  the  Yellow  Pages, 
transaction  is  the  end  game. 

— Art  Jahnke 

CORRECTIONS:  In 
“Getting  to  Know  You” 

( WebMaster,  September 
1996),  E.G.  Software  Inc. 
was  misidentified  as  an  out¬ 
sourcer.  The  company  man¬ 
ufactures  Internet  and  net¬ 
work  security  and  analysis 
software. 

The  Browser  section  of 
that  issue  listed  an  incorrect 
telephone  number  for  The 
Bulldog  Group  Inc.  The  cor¬ 
rect  number  is  4 1 5  57 1  -888 1 . 
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HTML  the  old  fashioned  way." 


Good  thing  you  don't  have  to.  HTML  Transit™  is  your  ticket  out  of  HTML  hell.  The  first 
industrial-strength  HTML  conversion  tool  for  Windows,  HTML  Transit  lets  you  effortlessly 
convert  all  of  your  company's  documents  into  Web  pages.  Imagine... clean,  colorful, 
graphically-enhanced,  and  fully  interactive  Web  pages  with  just  a  few  mouse  clicks. 
HTML  Transit  works  with  all  major  word  processing  and  graphic  file  formats,  so  you  needn't 
worry  about  compatability.  And  here's  the  best  part:  HTML  Transit  automatically  converts 
documents  of  any  length  and  in  any  quantity  all  at  the  same  time!  It  also  makes  it 
easy  to  keep  your  Web  site  current.  HTML  Transit— Consider  yourself  saved. 

Save  yourself  from  HTML  hell.  Call  800-344-9737 

Or  download  a  trial  version  of  HTML  Transit  at  http://www.infoaccess.com/htmltransit 


cess 


INCORPORATED 


2800  156th  Avenue  SE,  Bellevue,  WA  98007 
(2  06)  747-3  203  •  fax  (206)  641-9367 


InfoAccess,  the  InfoAccess  logo,  HTML  Transit,  and  the  HTML  Transit  logo  are  trademarks  of  InfoAccess,  Incorporated.  All  other 
trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  held  by  their  respective  companies.  ©1996  InfoAccess  Incorporated.  All  Rights  Reserved 
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Managing  Management 

HOW  TO  CONVINCE  THE  POWERS  THAT  BE  TO  INVEST  IN  THEIR  OWN  FUTURE  BY  JIM  STERNE 


ou  know  the  Internet  is  exploding.  You  know  the 

Internet  is  the  way  business  will  be  conducted  from  now  on. 
You  know  the  Internet  is  critical  to  maintaining  your  com¬ 
pany’s  competitive  edge.  There’s  only  one  problem:  Your 
upper  management  doesn’t  know. 

Oh,  they’re  behind  you,  all  right.  One  hundred  percent. 
The  same  way  soldiers  are  behind  you  as  you  walk  point 
across  a  minefield.  Management  has  seen  how  easy  it  is  to 
whip  up  a  Web  page.  They’ve  seen  you  broadcast  (yes, 
they’re  still  thinking  in  terms  of  broadcast)  the  corporate 
message  around  the  world  in  your  spare  time.  They’ve  seen 
you  put  up  a  server  for  the  marketing  department  in  a  week. 
They’ve  seen  the  annual  report  go  online  in  a  few  days. 

Upper  management  is  delirious!  They  didn’t  have  to 
spend  a  dime.  They’ve  never  had  it  so  good. 

Now  it’s  time  to  put  up  a  server  for  human  resources.  It’s 
time  to  create  the  customer  service  component  of  your 
external  site,  complete  with  real-time  chat,  threaded  news- 
groups  and  a  RealAudio  server — all  integrated  with  the  new 
customer  contact-management  system  installed  last  month. 
It’s  time  to  do  all  those  things — when  you  get  a  leisure 
moment.  And  without  a  budget. 

After  all — you’re  a  magician.  You’re  a  superhero.  You’re  a 
webmaster! 

It’s  also  time  to  face  the  facts.  This  is  not  a  job  that  can  be 
done  in  your  spare  time  with  spare  change.  It  requires  actual 
hardware  and  software,  neither  of  which  is  free.  It  also 
requires  talents  of  all  kinds:  server  skills,  networking  know¬ 
how,  object-oriented  programming  practice,  graphic 
design  dexterity,  copywriting  competence  and  proj¬ 
ect  management  mastery.  That  means  hu¬ 
man  resources  and,  consequently,  a  seri¬ 
ous  investment  of  time  and  I » 

money. 

Unfortunately,  there  are 
real  impediments  to 
senior  management’s 
opening  the  budgetary 
flood  gates.  Your  IS 
department  has  al¬ 
ready  been  to  the 
pier,  bucket  in 
hand,  and 
walked  away 
with  a  gallon 
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or  two  for  CASE  tools,  a  quart  for  object-orientation  and  a 
couple  of  pints  to  GUI-ify  everything  for  the  desktop.  And 
let’s  not  forget  the  very  healthy  aqueduct  currently  dousing 
your  company’s  client/server  fields. 

Given  those  fiscal  constraints,  just  how  do  you  persuade 
the  folks  upstairs  that  it’s  time  to  put  their  money  where 
their  future  is? 

The  people  who  occupy  the  larger  offices  at  your  company 
aren’t  clueless.  They  read  Time  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
They  know  that  others  are  reaping  enormous  benefits  from 
the  Internet  and  intranets,  and  they  know  that  as  webmaster 
you’re  delivering  value  to  the  company.  But  they’re  involved 
in  these  projects  only  in  the  way  a  chicken  is  in  a  ham  and 
egg  breakfast.  They  aren’t  committed  the  way  the  pig  is.  They 
aren’t  providing  the  flow  of  financing  you  need  to  really  float 
the  company  into  the  new  age  of  communications. 

Breakfast  of  Champions 

Speaking  of  breakfast,  I’ve  always  found  that  meal 
to  be  a  good  time  to  try  to  change  people’s  minds. 
They’re  rested.  They’re  fresh.  They  haven’t  spent  the 
day  thinking  up  reasons  to  stop  a  project,  halt  a  payment  or 
pull  a  plug. 

Gather  the  deep  thinkers  at  your  company  together  with 
the  upper  echelon  and  have  them  chat  about  the  shift  in 
global  communications.  Have  them  brainstorm  for  a  while. 
Have  them  consider  the  what-ifs  instead  of  the  why-nots. 

Have  them  taking  for  granted  that 
the  world  is  inextricably 
heading  down  the  path  to 
online  ordering,  on¬ 
line  customer  service 
and  online  workflow. 

Or  don’t  try  to 
change  their  minds 
yourself.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  because 
you’re  on  the  payroll 
your  opinion  is  worth 
only  so  much.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  hire 
someone  who  has  to 
board  an  airplane  to  get 
there  and  wears  an 
expensive  suit,  the 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARK  FISHER 


IF  YOU  BUILD  IT- 
MORE  WILL  COME 

Give  users  the  green  light  to  your  Web  site 


With  Transarc’s  file  systems.  Now  that  your  Web  site  is  up  and  running, 
don’t  let  anything  slow  you  down.  Whether  you’re  looking  for  Internet  or  intranet 
support,  we  deliver  the  power  and  performance  that  will  put  your  Web  site  on  the 
road  to  success. 


Our  AFS®  and  DFS™  file  systems  drive  your  Web  site  with  key  features  like: 

•  cross-platform  support — rely  on  the  same  file  system  across  UNIX  and 
Windows™  environments 


•  high  availability — deliver  uninterrupted  access  even  during  peak  times 

•  easier  administration — respond  to  system  demands  easily  by  adding  or 
moving  resources 

•  better  security — protect  data  using  robust  security 

•  improved  performance — keep  response  times  consistent  through 
optimized  network  bandwidth 


•  proven  experience — choose  the  file  systems  used  by  some  of  the  world’s 
largest  Web  sites 


The  power  to  rev  up  your  Web  site. 


$ TRANSARC 

Making  Technology  Work 
Across  Your  Enterprise 


The  Gulf  Tower  •  707  Grant  Street  •  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219 
Phone:  4 1 2/338-4400  •  Fax:  4 1 2/338-6977  •  E-mail:  sales@transarc.com  •  URL:  http://www.transarc.com 
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powers  that  be  will  listen. 

Robert  Ringer  described  the  expert- 
from-afar  phenomenon  in  his  book 
Winning  Through  Intimidation.  The 
idea  is  that  if  a  pricey  outsider  tells 
your  boss  the  same  thing  you’ve  been 
saying  for  the  past  12  months,  sud¬ 
denly  the  fog  will  lift,  the  sun  will  shine 
and  upper  management  will  get  reli¬ 
gion.  As  the  saying  goes:  The  more  you 
pay,  the  more  it’s  worth. 

So  bring  Tom  Peters  to  your  next 
board  meeting  and  let  him  assure  them 
that  “We  ain’t  seen  nothin’ 
yet.”  Walk  Nicholas  Negro- 
ponte  through  your  doors 
so  management  can  tell 
their  friends  they  heard 
the  word  from  someone  in 
the  know. 

Of  course,  those  guys  are 
high  rollers  and  hard  to  line 
up.  An  alternate  strategy  is 
to  introduce  your  bosses  to 
people  who  are  doing  real 
things  on  the  Net  and  experiencing 
real  benefits.  Have  them  talk  to  Federal 
Express  or  Holiday  Inn.  Put  them  in 
touch  with  Virtual  Vineyards.  Edward 
Glassman,  director  of  technology 
strategies  for  Pfizer  Inc.,  can  explain 
about  using  the  Web  to  leverage  intel¬ 
lectual  capital.  Irwin  Goverman,  vice 
president  of  information  services  and 
CIO  of  Group  Health  Cooperative  of 
Puget  Sound,  will  describe  how  the  In¬ 
ternet  has  improved  communication 
and  reduced  costs,  and  how  his  com¬ 
pany  is  using  it  to  share  everything 
from  management  vision  to  detailed 
patient  care  guidelines. 

Have  them  chat  with  somebody 
from  Hewlett-Packard,  IBM,  Sun 
Microsystems,  Cisco  Systems  or  any 
other  company  that  makes  a  living 
selling  Web-enabling  technology. 
They  have  lots  of  stories  they  are  very 
willing  to  tell. 

Follow  the  Money 

OME  MANAGEMENT  types  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  advice  of 
experts.  Some  will  not  be  satis¬ 


fied  with  the  success  stories  of  others. 
Some  will  not  relinquish  their  death 
grips  on  the  familiar.  They  are  the  ones 
who  lean  on  the  crutch  of  ROI. 

To  satisfy  them,  you  must  tap  into 
the  very  psyche  of  corporate  culture. 
You  must  line  up  all  the  hot-button 
issues  that  have  been  handed  from 
generation  to  generation,  quote  the 
corporate  mission  statement,  invoke 
the  ghost  of  the  company  founder  and 
haul  out  the  metrics  used  in  previous 
successful  initiatives.  Together,  those 


bits  and  pieces  will  help  you  massage 
the  spreadsheet  to  spell  out  “Absolute 
Certainty.”  If  that  doesn’t  work,  ask 
them  how  they  quantify  the  ROI  of  the 
telephone  system. 

If  they  still  won’t  listen,  it’s  time 
to  go  into  stealth  mode  and  charge 
after  the  low-hanging  fruit.  It’s  time 
to  prove  that  what  you’re  seeing  are 
not  nerdish  dreams  of  electronic 
Elysium.  As  the  sage  in  the  parable 
says,  converting  people  to  your 
religion  is  very  easy:  Simply  show 
them  a  miracle. 

Devote  your  nights  and  weekends 
to  getting  your  human  resources 
department  up  on  an  intranet.  Rack 
up  thousands  of  dollars  in  savings  by 
electronically  publishing  the  em¬ 
ployee  handbook,  the  vacation 
schedule  and  the  annual  insurance 
selection  circus.  These  people  have 
already  spent  huge  sums  on  docu¬ 
mentation  management  projects 
with  little  or  no  return.  You  can  help 
them.  Then  they  will  stand  behind 
you  when  you  say  that  the  Internet 
changes  everything. 


The  Fear  Factor 

our  next-to-last  move  is  to 
trot  out  the  competition. 

Heads  of  corporations  under¬ 
stand  the  threat  of  being  bested  by  the 
enemy.  They  feel  the  wolf  breathing 
down  their  necks.  They  know  that 
competitors  are  dealing  with  the  same 
industry  problems,  facing  the  same 
production  challenges  and  struggling 
with  the  same  distribution  head¬ 
aches.  If  the  competition  is  using  the 
Internet  to  reach  out  to  customers, 
build  infrastructure  and 
improve  internal  commu¬ 
nication,  then  maybe,  just 
maybe,  your  company 
should  be  doing  those 
things  as  well. 

As  that  rarity  of  rari¬ 
ties,  an  “experienced” 
webmaster,  you  will  find 
your  skills  in  greater 
demand  and  your  vision 
more  valuable  than  ever 
before.  But  be  warned:  As  the  need  for 
Internet  connectivity  becomes  more 
intuitively  obvious,  this  heightened 
value  will  decline.  What  you  know 
today  will  become  the  subject  of  uni¬ 
versity  classes  and  a  routine  topic  at 
management  meetings. 

There’s  a  new  server  error  showing 
up  on  browsers  pointed  toward  com¬ 
panies  that  don’t  get  it:  “Error  001. 

Not  Competitive.  Company  Not 
Found.”  So  if  despite  all  your  best  ef¬ 
forts  management  still  isn’t  persuad¬ 
ed,  perhaps  you  should  pack  up  those 
marketable  skills  and  carry  them  to 
greener  pastures.  After  all,  if  you’re 
laying  your  career  on  the  line  to  con¬ 
vince  people  who  will  not  be  moved, 
then  maybe  it’s  time  to  move  to  where 
people  are  convinced.  CO 


Jim  Sterne  (jsterne@targeting.com), 
president  of  Target  Marketing  of 
Santa  Barbara,  is  an  Internet 
marketing  strategy  consultant  and 
the  author  of  World  Wide  Web 
Marketing  and  Customer  Service 
on  the  Internet. 
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search:  sports  fan  +  rabid 


Looking  for  something?  Excite  on  Sun. 

Sun,  one  of  the  biggest,  smartest  powers  behind  the  Internet,  is  now  the  power  behind  one  of  the  biggest, 
smartest  search  engines  on  the  Web  _  Excite.  PC  World  was  so  impressed  they  gave  them  an  A+  and 

said,  “Quite  simply,  Excite  delivered  what  we  were  looking  for  better  than  any  4>Sun 
other  engine.”  All  we  can  say  is  way  to  go  team.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER  microsystems 
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BUSINESS  STRATEGISTS  DEFINE  THE  WHYS  AND  WHEREFORES  OF  THEIR  ORGANIZATIONS' 

WEB  ACTIVITIES  BY  MATTHEW  CUTLER 

Goal  Keepers 


He  argument  that  "just  being  there"  is  reason 

enough  to  go  on  the  Web  sounds  more  specious  every  day. 
What  with  promotional  sites  clocking  in  at  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  transactional  sites  generally  reaching 
into  the  millions,  companies  would  be  foolhardy  to  venture 
online  without  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  want  to  achieve  and 
when  they  want  to  achieve  it. 

So  it’s  not  surprising  that  the  ranks  of  the  motivationless 
are  gettilg  thinner.  Yes,  some  companies  still  err  by  launch¬ 
ing  Web  sites  that  have  no  objective  other  than  giving  the 
CEO  something  to  talk  about  at  cocktail  parties.  But  as  Web 
functionality  becomes  increasingly  diverse,  more  compa¬ 
nies  are  making  the  opposite  mistake:  trying  to  do  too  many 
things  at  once.  As  a  result,  they  are  doing  few  things  well. 

Companies  need  a  business  plan  aimed  both  at  making 
the  Web  initiative  effective  and  at  keeping  it  manageable. 

The  person  responsible  for 
creating  that  plan  is  the 
business  strategist,  a 
critical  member  of  the 
webmaster  team.  The 
business  strategist 
defines — and  then 
prioritizes — an  organ! 
zation’s  Internet  goals 
based  on  their  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  corporate 
mission.  That  is  a  nar¬ 
rowing  function  at  first: 
focusing  the  initiative  so 
that  it  can  gain  some  early 
successes  and  build  a 
foundation  for  loftier 
projects  down  the  road. 

The  business  strategist  must  weigh  the  cases  put 
forth  by  various  constituencies  and  then  select  the 
prime  objectives  of  the  company’s  site.  At  first,  a  single 
overall  objective  is  advisable,  as  this  helps  maintain 
focus  during  the  critical  formative  stages  of  the  site’s  life 
cycle.  If  that  is  not  realistic  for  your  site,  then  be  sure 
to  have  no  more  than  three  key  objectives,  clearly 
prioritized. 

That  is  not  a  simple  process.  The  Web  offers  such 


juicy  opportunities  to  so  many  people  that  numerous 
groups,  from  human  resources  to  technical  support  to  sales 
and  marketing,  are  likely  to  compete  for  online  primacy. 

The  business  strategist  must  choose  among  them,  like  some 
corporate  Solomon,  by 
evaluating  factors  such  as 
competitive  pressures, 
internal  demand  and, 
of  course,  the  all-important 
expected  return  on  invest¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  to  potential 
payoff,  the  strategist’s 
decisions  must  take  into 
account  time  and  infra¬ 
structure  constraints. 

Electronic  com¬ 
merce, 
after  all, 

involves  more  than  just  transmitting  credit 
card  numbers  securely.  If  the  sales  group 
lobbies  for  a  transaction  site,  for  example, 
then  the  business  strategist  must  judge 
whether  the  company’s  inventory,  order- 
entry  and  accounting  systems  are  up  to 
the  job.  If  they  are  not,  he  or  she  must 
either  work  with  the  webmaster  team  evan¬ 
gelist  to  get  more  money  for  the  project  or 
come  up  with  a  less  ambitious  plan  that 
can  be  implemented  using  the  existing 
architecture. 

Another  critical  aspect  of  the  business 
strategists  role  involves  resource  allo¬ 
cation.  Most  Web  efforts  comprise  just  a 
small  slice  of  the  IT  or  marketing  budgets;  decid¬ 
ing  where  that  money  goes  can  be  tricky,  especial¬ 
ly  when  the  company  is  pursuing  more  than  one 
online  objective.  The  same  concerns  that  influence  a 
traditional  business  plan  come  into  play  here,  such  as 
a  project’s  potential  for  immediate  returns.  Thus  the 
strategist  might  decide  initially  to  allocate  55 
percent  of  the  Web  budget  for  a  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  system  and  only  10  percent  for  a  human 
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part  series  of  articles  in 
which  Webmasters'  Guild 
President  Matthew  Cutler 
discusses  the  tasks  and 
responsibilities  of  the 
webmaster  function. 
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Saab  is  building  a  superior  car  and  saving  millions  of  Kronor. 


EDS  sat  down  with  Saak,  some  inter¬ 


esting  things  happened. 

To  keep  pace  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
international  marketplace,  Saak  wanted  to 
improve  productivity  and  quality.  By  working 
witk  EDS  in  a  CoSourcing^M  relationship, 
they  cut  the  time  it  took  to  kuild  a  car  in  half. 
And  quality  improved  measurakly. 


So  what  s  the  kottom  line?  Saak  is  now 
kuilding  cars  much  more  prohtakly,  and  Saak 
owners  are  driving  higker-quality  automobiles. 

To  learn  kow  an  EDS  CoSourcing 
relationship  can  benefit  your  company,  contact 

us  at  1-800-566-9337  or  at  info@eds.com. 
Or  visit  us  at  kttp://www.eds.coin. 


►  A  more  productive  way  of  working 


webmasters'  guild 


resources  site,  with  the  ratios  changing 
as  specific  milestones  are  achieved. 

But  while  the  rationale  behind 
resource  allocation  may  be  fairly 
standard,  in  other  ways  Web 
business  plans  are  wholly  different  ani¬ 
mals  from  their  traditional  counter¬ 
parts.  The  Internet  is  an  area  of  high 
seismographic  activity,  and  as  such  it 
increases  the  danger  that  strategies  will 
be  built  along  a  fault  line.  The  technolo¬ 
gy  advances  so  rapidly  and  the  numbers 
change  so  often  that  time  frames  have 
to  be  compressed, 
and  planners  must 
learn  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  fraught  with 
ambiguity.  Anything 
that  relies  too  heavily 
on  a  particular  Web 
functionality  is  risky. 

For  example,  numer¬ 
ous  companies  have 
made  plans  based  on  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.’s  Cookies,  a  some¬ 
what  controversial  technology  that  has 
an  uncertain  future  because  of  end- 
user  privacy  concerns. 

It  seems  somewhat  counterintuitive 
to  think  of  a  foundation  as  being  flexi¬ 
ble,  but  flexibility  may  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  characteristic  of  a  Web  busi¬ 
ness  plan.  That  also  means  that  the 


business  strategist’s  job  is  never  done: 
He  or  she  must  be  involved  constantly 
in  what  the  Webmasters’  Guild  calls  the 
“iterative  metacycles”  of  planning,  im¬ 
plementing  and  maintaining  an  orga¬ 
nization’s  Web  presence.  And  because 
of  the  Internet’s  rapid  evolution,  the 
maintenance  phase  is  likely  to  be  at 
least  as  time-consuming  as  initial  plan¬ 
ning  efforts. 

Maintenance,  for  the  business 
strategist,  means  constantly  evaluating 
how  well  the  business  plan’s  objectives 
are  being  met.  One  of  the  great  things 


about  the  Web  is  that  you  can  log  all  of 
the  activity  on  a  site,  enabling  you  to 
perform  a  constant  reality  check  on  the 
wisdom  of  your  approach.  Thus  one  of 
the  strategist’s  most  important  tasks  is 
to  evaluate  the  initiative’s  success  using 
data  produced  by  tracking  and  analysis 
tools.  Once  sufficient  information  has 
been  accumulated  and  synthesized  in 
the  maintenance  phase,  the  business 


strategist  begins  a  planning  cycle  and 
makes  informed  decisions  about  what 
is  working  and  where  resources  should 
be  added  or  cut. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Web,  the 
role  of  business  strategist  frequently 
fell  to  whomever  got  there  first. 

Now  the  job  normally  is  delegated  to  a 
manager,  often  a  marketing  manager  if 
the  company’s  ambitions  are  largely 
external.  Or,  if  the  Web  is  meant  to 
replace  existing  applications  or  pro¬ 
vide  new  computing  capabilities,  an  IS 
type — possibly  even 
the  CIO — is  likely  to 
be  tapped. 

But  as  electronic 
commerce  becomes 
a  more  accepted  and 
important  way  of 
doing  business,  the 
strategists  stock— 
and  status — will  rise 
accordingly.  With 
more  of  a  company’s  communications 
and  revenue  moving  through  the  Inter¬ 
net,  Web  work  will  be  seen  less  as  a 
separate  project  and  more  as  a  core 
business  process.  Web  Business  Strate¬ 
gy  101  will  begin  popping  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  school  curricula;  ultimately,  Web 
business  strategy  will  become  of  such 
fundamental  importance  that  it  will 
fall  under  the  CEO’s  purview. 

When  will  that  happen?  As  early  as 
the  year  2000,  if  not  sooner.  Given 
today’s  Internet  and  Web  trends,  the 
prognosis  is  good. 

Matthew  Cutler  is  president  ofTheWeb- 
masters  Guild  Inc.  (www.  webmaster, 
orgj,  the  country’s  first  professional 
organization  for  webmasters.  The  Guild 
is  a  nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to 
educating,  promoting  and  unifying  the 
global  webmaster  community.  Cutler  is 
also  a  founder  and  director  of  business 
development  at  Net. Genesis  Corp.,  a 
provider  of  Web  performance  and  usage 
analysis  software  (www.netgen.comj. 
He  can  be  reached  at  mcutler@ 
webmaster.org  or  mcutler@netgen.com. 


To  learn  more  about  the  many  aspects  of  a  webmaster’s  job,  visit  our  online 
forum  “The  Professional  Webmaster:  Roles,  Responsibilities,  Relationships” 
at  www.web-master.com/forums/career.  Drop  in  to  ask  questions,  find 
answers,  share  observations  and  learn  more  about  thi|jdynamic  evolving  pr{fj|ssion 
and  its  implications  for  your  business.  The  forum’s  original  panel  includes: 


Leigh  Buchanan . Executive  Editor,  WebMaster  Magazine 

Michael  J.  Eaton . .  CIO,  Sandia  National  Laboratories 

Lori  Fena . .  Executive  Director,  Electronic  Frontier  Foundation 

Randy  J.  Hinrichs . Co-author,  Web  Page  Design:  A  Different 

Multimedia;  author,  Intranets:  What’s  the  Bottom  Line? 

Tim  Horgan . Webmaster,  CIO  Communications 

Harry  Max . . . Founding  Webmaster,  Virtual  Vineyards 

Drue  Miller . . . Webmistress,  Vivid  Studios 

Alex  Nathanson.  . . .  Webmaster,  Epson  America  Inc. 

Michael  Sullivan-Trainor.  . .  IDC  Research  Analyst  and  author  of  Webmaster 
Strategies 


The  Internet  is  an  area 

of  high  seismographic 

activity,  and  as  such  it  poses 
the  danger  that  strategies 
will  be  built  along  a  fault  line. 
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With  EDS,  PointCast™  is  revolutionizing  the  computer  world  by  turning  screen-savers  into  your  own  personalized  news  bureau. 


/PointCast  had  a  brilliant  idea.  Broadcast  news  via  the 
Internet  while  a  computer  is  idle. 


smoothly  and,  even  more  important,  reliably. 

PointCast  was  launched  in  May  1996.  Currently,  over 


A  daunting  challenge.  Not  only  was  PointCast  creating  1.5  mill  ion  registered  viewers  receive  an  uninterrupted, 


an  entirely  new  medium— -they  also  had  to  ensure  that 
their  brainchild  would  he  resistant  to  data  corruption  and 
easdy  downloaded  from  their  website.  For  that,  RiintCast 
entered  into  a  CoSourcing" M  relationship  wi  th  EDS. 

EDS  provided  insight  and  technical  expertise  to 
help  design  critical  software  such  as  proxy  servers  and 
firewalls.  Allowing  PointCast  to  enter  the  marketplace 


customized  flow  of  up-to-the-minute  information.  A 
most  newsworthy  accomplishment,  indeed. 

To  learn  how  an  HDS  CoSourcing  relationship  can 
benefit  your  company,  contact  us  at  1-800-566-9337  or 
at  info@eds.com.  Or  visit  us  at  http://www.eds.com. 


►  A  more  productive  way  of  working 


EDS 


©  1 996  EDS.  EDS  is  a  registered  trademark  and  CoSourcing  is  a  service  mark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation.  PointCast  and  PointCast  Network  are  trademarks  of  PointCast  Incorporated. 


company's  future  on  the  Internet,  we've 


of  the  Internet.  Enabling  you  to  create 
"self-service"  applications  that  put  order- 


been  busy  developing  the  means  to  entry,  claims  processing,  inventory  status 
ensure  it.  The  result?  WebSpeed  from  and  other  powerful  capabilities  in  the 
Progress  Software.  The  first  development  hands  of  the  most  important  decision- 
environment  specifically  designed  to  maker:  your  customer.  Find  out  more  today. 


exploit  the  power  of  data¬ 


base  transaction  process¬ 


ing  and  the  universal  reach 


Now  That’s  Progress 


After  all,  the  whole  point  of 
your  company's  potential  on 
the  Internet,  is  to  realize  it. 


0  1996  Progress  Software  Corporation,  14  Oak  Park,  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  01730,  U.S.A.  All  rights  reserved.  WebSpeed  is  a  trademark  of  Progress  Software  Corporation. 
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We  discover  the  tragic  flaws  in  three  heroic  Web  efforts 

BY  ART  JAHNKE 


WHO  LOVES  THE  WEB  MORE, 

entrepreneurs  or  visionaries? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is 
visionary  entrepreneurs.  They 
love  it  because  it  offers  new  ways 
to  make  new  fortunes.  But  it 
also  creates  entirely  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  blowing  it.  Big.  In 
front  of  millions  of  people. 

So  far,  few  Internet  ventures  have  yielded  fortunes,  but  few  are  such 
resounding  losers  that  they  can  be  called  failures.  True,  many  sites  have 
not  attracted  the  hoped-for  revenue  from  advertisers,  subscribers  or 
customers.  But  there’s  no  shame  in  that,  especially  when  you  consider 
the  newness  of  the  environment  and  the  lack  of  clear  game  rules. 

In  fact,  some  companies  with  the  least  successful  Web  projects 
are  also  the  most  visionary,  ambitious  and  creative  in  their  class. 
Because  we  think  highly  of  those  three  qualities,  we  consider  their 
failures  to  be  noble.  Here  then,  are  the  stories  of  three  noble  failures: 


Illustration  by  Joseph  Kelter 
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Wrong  Medicine 

In  October  1995,  AT&T  Corp.  announced  its  plan  to 
launch  HealthSite,  the  first  consumer  content  site  fielded  by 
the  telecommunication  company’s  promising  new  Personal 
Online  Services  division.  HealthSite  was  to  be  one  of  what 
AT&T  called  a  “family”  of  high-interest  Internet  sites,  al¬ 
though  none  of  its  siblings  was  ever  conceived. 

In  HealthSite,  AT&T  saw  an  opportunity  to  profit  from  a 
national  obsession  that  pushes  health  and  fitness  magazines 
to  the  top  of  newsstand  sales  lists  and  also  provides  a  cozy 
environment  for  lucrative  health-care  advertising.  Health- 
Site  would  answer  questions  about  subjects  such  as  dieting 
and  managing  stress,  and  it  would  also  direct  users  to 
authoritative  advice  about  a  range  of  medical  problems. 
Caroline  Vanderlip,  president  of  Ji 
AT&T  Personal  Online  Services,  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  attract  paying  sub¬ 
scribers  as  well  as  advertisers.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  she  planned  to  equip  the  site 
with  transactional  capabilities  that 
would  allow  it  to  sell  things  like  vita¬ 
mins  and  medical  services  at  local 
clinics. 

When  Vanderlip  needed  content, 
she  shopped  for  the  best,  partnering 
with  companies  whose  brands  are 
highly  regarded.  She  contracted  with 
IVI  Publishing  Inc.,  a  company  that 
provides  content  to  cable’s  America’s 
Health  Network  and  publishes  a 
popular  series  of  CD-ROMs  pro¬ 
duced  in  association  with  the  Mayo 
Clinic.  IVI  had  also  worked  with  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  to 
produce  HealthNews,  an  advertising- 
driven  newsletter  published  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  The  New  England  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Medicine.  And  at  Rodale  Press 
Inc.,  Vanderlip  lined  up  both  the 
phenomenally  successful  fitness  and 
beefcake  magazine  Mens  Health  and  the  understated  and 
homey 

Prevention.  She  also  partnered  with  MediLife  Inc.,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  CD-ROMs  for  home  diagnostics  and  health 
management.  From  a  marketing  perspective,  it  was  an  at¬ 
tractive  vertical  package  offering  a  range  of  voices  and  types 
of  advice. 

On  July  12,  after  nine  months  of  gestation,  HealthSite’s 
beta  ( www.atthealthsite.com )  went  live,  with  a  formal  launch 
projected  for  October.  By  all  outward  measures,  the  site  did 
exactly  what  it  was  supposed  to  do,  registering  13,000  users 
in  the  first  three  weeks. 

IVI  President  and  CEO  Joy  Solomon  was  pleased.  So  was 
Susan  C.  Russo,  general  manager  of  Rodale  Interactive.  But 
Russo  was  aware  that  AT&T  was  still  shopping  around  for 


investors  in  HealthSite.  And  while  she  believed  that  AT&T 
was  commited  to  the  project,  she  also  knew  that  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  online  ventures  did  not  always  stick  with  their  original 
plans.  That  summer,  AT&T  had  sold  its  multiplayer  games 
effort,  The  ImagiNation  Network,  to  America  Online  Inc. 
and  merged  its  New  Media  Services  into  a  partnership  with 
Industry.Net  Inc. 

That  knowledge  saved  Russo  from  complete  surprise 
when,  a  few  weeks  after  the  beta  launch,  she  was  told  that 
AT&T  would  invest  no  more  effort — or  money — in  the  site’s 
development.  But  at  IVI,  Solomon  was  incredulous.  She  de¬ 
scribes  AT&T’s  change  of  heart  as  “sudden  and  unexpect¬ 
ed.”  Solomon  immediately  began  searching  for  other  mar¬ 
keting  partners,  and  the  content  went  back  on  I  Vi’s  own 

site,  which  predated  the  AT&T  ven¬ 
ture.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  a 
Simba  Media  Daily  report  published 
in  August,  IVI  lawyers  were  looking 
into  “legal  ramifications.”  (Solomon 
says  she  is  unable  to  comment  on  on¬ 
going  legal  issues.) 

Other  consequences,  such  as  the 
effect  of  AT&T’s  move  on  IVI  stock, 
were  readily  apparent.  On  the  day 
AT&T  announced  its  decision,  the 
stock  dropped  65  points.  (IVI  has 
since  recouped  its  losses.) 

Vanderlip’s  explanation  for  AT&T’s 
withdrawal  is  a  little  complicated.  She 
says  the  site  didn’t  really  shut  down 
because  it  hadn’t  really  launched  and 
because  what  had  been  put  online — 
links  to  the  content  providers — 
would  remain  there.  AT&T  simply 
didn’t  want  it  anymore. 

“HealthSite  was  just  a  test,”  says 
Vanderlip.  “AT&T  will  continue  test¬ 
ing  different  consumer  models,  but 
for  right  now  we’ve  decided  that  we 
don’t  want  to  be  in  the  health  infor¬ 
mation  business.” 

Privately,  observers  of  Web  business  agreed  that  getting 
out  of  health  publishing  was  one  of  AT&T’s  better  ideas,  but 
they  also  agreed  that  it  was  a  hell  of  a  way  to  test  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  model.  One  manufacturer  of  medical  software  summed 
it  up  this  way:  “AT&T  waited  too  long  to  ask  the  question 
they  should  have  asked  right  away:  ‘Do  you  really  want  your 
telephone  company  telling  you  about  your  heart?”’ 

The  Natural 

If  any  print  magazine  looked  well  suited  for  a  profitable 
transition  to  cyberspace,  it  had  to  be  the  Utne  Reader,  a 
bimonthly  publication  that  primarily  reprints  articles  from 
the  alternative  press.  Utne  Reader  has  what  most  hopeful 
Web  publishers  only  dream  about:  a  loyal  subscriber  base  of 


“AT&T  waited 
too  long  to  ask  the 
question  they 
should  have  asked 
right  away: 

‘Do  you  really  want 
your  telephone 
company  telling 
you  about  your 
heart?”’ 
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275,000  people,  of  whom  65  percent  claim  to  use  e-mail.  It 
also  shares  with  those  readers  a  sense  of  community  so 
strong  that  it  borders  on  a  mission  to  make  the  world  a  bet¬ 
ter,  more  communal  place. 

In  the  spirit  of  community,  each  issue  of  the  Utne  Reader 
has  as  its  theme  a  particular  social  condition  or  movement. 
It  so  happened  that  in  the  spring  of  1991  the  magazine  fea¬ 
tured  salons,  where  concerned  people  gather  to  discuss  oth¬ 
er  social  movements. 

Shortly  after  the  salon  edition  came  out,  the  alternative 
digest  took  a  cue  from  its  own  pages  and  started  organizing 
Utne  Reader  Neighborhood  Salons  in  cities  and  towns 


across  the  country.  Utne  Reader  editors  noticed  something 
even  more  intriguing:  a  sidebar  about  San  Franciscos  The 
Well,  which  was  hosting  discussion  groups  online.  Now 
there  was  the  seed  of  an  authentic  social  phenomenon. 

Pursuing  that  idea,  in  the  fall  of  1994  the  Lens  Publishing 
Co.  Inc.,  publisher  of  Utne  Reader,  hired  Scott  Walker,  the 
founder  of  Graywolf  Press  and  a  proponent  of  using  the  Net 
for  electronic  salons.  Walker  produced  The  Utne  Lens 
( www.utne.com/lens ),  an  interesting  and  cleanly  designed 
Web  site  divided  into  four  basic  areas:  community  and 
society;  art,  travel  and  culture;  media  and  technology;  and 
body,  mind  and  spirit.  Recognizing  the  potential  of  Web 


A  Somewhat  Less  Noble  Failure 


mosT  Web  sites  that  flop 

do  so  because  they  have 
reached  too  far  or  based  their 
business  plans  on  flawed 
assumptions.  But  it  doesn’t 
take  vision — or  even  a  busi¬ 
ness  plan — to  fail.  All  you 
really  need  is  the  right  combination  of  too  much  haste  and 
too  little  oversight.  Just  look  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service’s 
Cyberfile,  a  project  that  harbored  no  hopes  for  making 
money  and  was  budgeted  for  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

When  the  General  Accounting  Office  audited  the  IRS  in 
fiscal  1994,  inspectors  simply  gave  up  trying  to  make  sense 
of  the  agency’s  records.  The  numbers  that  left  them  baffled 
included  $615  billion  the  IRS  reported  collecting  from 
individuals  ($10.8  billion  more  than  the  figure  in  the  agency’s 
master  files),  $433  billion  from  Federal  Insurance  Con¬ 
tributions  Act  taxes  ($5  billion  less  than  the  master  files’ 
figure)  and  $148  billion  from  corporations  ($6.6  billion 
more  than  the  master  files’  figure).  Apparently,  the  federal 
fiefdom  that  keeps  reminding  people  to  keep  accurate  records 
doesn’t. 

So  the  GAO  was  not  optimistic  when,  in  early  1996,  it 
turned  its  critical  gaze  toward  Cyberfile,  the  IRS’s  much- 
touted  system  for  letting  taxpayers  file  returns  over  the  Inter¬ 
net  as  well  as  over  telephone  modems.  Eight  months  earlier, 
the  IRS  had  started  looking  for  someone  to  build  the  massive 
data  collection  system.  Its  goal  was  to  create  something  so 
reliable,  secure  and  accessible  that  80  million  people  would  be 
submitting  electronically  by  2001. 

The  IRS  selected  as  its  contractor  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce’s  National  Technical  Information  Service.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  selection,  according  to  the  GAO, 
was  that  NTIS  said  it  could  do  the  job  in  six  months,  and 
the  IRS  believed  it.  Having  announced  that  Cyberfile  would 
be  available  to  a  selected  population  in  February  1996, 


the  agency  gave  two  advances  to  NTIS,  totalling  $17.1  million, 
and  told  it  to  get  cracking. 

That  $17.1  million  was  incorrectly  recorded  as  an  “ex¬ 
pense”  rather  than  an  “advance,”  as  the  GAO  discovered 
months  later  while  excavating  the  project’s  extensive  docu¬ 
mentation.  But  such  bookkeeping  errors  were  small  potatoes 
compared  with  some  of  the  other  problems.  There  were,  for 
example,  several  egregious  expenditures,  including  $725  that 
the  IRS  paid  for  overnight  delivery  of  a  $  1 ,670  storage  rack 
and  $600,000  spent  on  unnecessary  data  storage  devices  that 
eventually  had  to  be  returned  at  a  cost  of  $90,000. 

Security  was  another  problem.  On  one  visit  to  the  Cyberfile 
offices,  investigators  saw  a  note  on  a  whiteboard  instructing 
employees  to  hand  off  passwords  to  people  coming  in  on  the 
next  shift.  And  while  an  April  1995  analysis  and  feasibility 
study  from  NTIS  recommended  a  digital  signature  on  every 
tax  form,  subsequent  versions  opted  instead  for  a  less  secure 
electronic  filing  number. 

By  February  1996,  the  month  Cyberfile  was  supposed  to  be 
launched,  the  project  was  so  far  behind  schedule  that  the  IRS 
had  yet  to  run  a  complete  test.  The  agency  decided  to  post¬ 
pone  the  launch  until  sometime  after  April  15,  the  deadline 
for  filing  1995  taxes. 

“It  was  developed  badly  and  never  fully  tested,”  says  Rona 
Stillman,  chief  scientist  for  computers  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  in  the  Accounting  and  Information  Management 
Division  of  the  GAO.  “The  NTIS  said  it  was  ‘nearly  working’ 
and  asked  for  another  $5  million.  But  when  an  organization 
develops  a  system  in  such  a  haphazard  fashion,  it  has  no  idea 
how  close  they  are.  All  the  mistakes  come  up  at  the  end.” 

Instead  of  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  the  IRS,  whose 
research  showed  that  the  NTIS  system  would  probably  attract 
less  than  half  the  number  of  users  expected  by  200 1 ,  turned  to 
its  Federally  Funded  Research  and  Development  Center  to 
help  it  figure  out  how  to  get  a  system  running  by  1997.  The 
answer  is  still  to  come.  -A.  Jahnke 
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PATROL 

The  power  of  the  Internet  can  only  be 
fully  realized  when  it  can  be  effectively 
managed.  The  PATROL®  Management 
Suite  gives  you  the  power.  PATROL 
helps  you  manage  and  monitor 
Internet  technologies  to  better  sup¬ 
port  internal  clients  and  remote  cus¬ 
tomers.  Ensuring  the  critical  Internet 
and  intranet  servers,  applications 
and  data  they  rely  on  are  available  - 
24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 


PATROL 


proactively  monitors  a 
wide  range  of  availability  and  perfor¬ 
mance  indicators  for  your  Internet 
and  intranet  servers,  including  Web, 
FTP,  proxy,  news  and  mail  servers. 
Discovering  errors  and  correcting 
problems  —  when  authorized  — 
across  multiple  hosts.  Identifying 
bottlenecks.  Providing  detailed  usage 
reports.  And  notifying  you  when  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistance  is  required. 
Before  end  users  or  clients  are  affected. 


BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos  and  all  other  product  or  service  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  BMC  Software,  Inc  in  the  USA  and 
trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  1996,  BMC  Software.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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application  and  data 
management  support  is  available 
today  for  more  than  30  leading  soft¬ 
ware  solutions,  including  SAP  R/3, 
PeopleSoft,  Oracle,  Sybase,  Informix, 
TUXEDO,  Lotus  Notes  and  your  in- 
house  applications.  And  only  PATROL 
provides  secure  “anytime,  anywhere” 
remote  access  to  view  the  status  of 
your  environment  across  the  Internet 
through  the  advanced  PATROLWATCH™ 
for  Web  Browsers  product. 


PATROL  and  the  PATROLWATCH 

products  even  support  the  new 
Web-based  management  standard 
announced  by  BMC  Software,  Cisco 
Systems,  Inc.,  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.,  Microsoft  Corp.,  Intel  Corp., 
and  other  leading  vendors.  No  wonder 
industry  analysts  and  consultants  are 
calling  PATROL  the  “clear  choice”  for 
managing  applications  and  data 
across  the  Internet. 


For  more  information,  and  to  register 
for  a  drawing  for  PATROL  Internet  man¬ 
agement  software,  please  contact  us  at: 
800  841-2031,  713  918-8800  or  visit  us 

on  the  Web  at  www.bmc.com/patrol 

Manage  [lie  Poiuer-Todag! 
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publishing,  Walker  also  installed  interactive  features  that 
allowed  readers  to  make  their  own  home  pages  and  post 
comments  in  the  chat  group  Utne-Salon.  By  August  1995, 
one  month  after  its  launch,  The  Lens  was  attracting  7,000 
visitors  a  week. 

Walker  understood  that  a  Web  site  needs  constant  updat¬ 
ing  in  order  to  keep  people  coming  back.  That  meant  that 
relying  solely  on  the  bimonthly  Reader  for  content  wouldn’t 
do.  So,  working  on  the  untested  assumption  that  advertising 
revenues  would  support  his  new  six-person  staff,  Walker 
furnished  The  Lens  with  original  content  that  was  renewed 
every  two  weeks.  But  while  The  Lens  did  attract  such  presti¬ 
gious  sponsors  as  Saturn  Corp.,  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  and  HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc.,  ad  rev¬ 
enues  lagged  way  behind  projections. 

In  the  year  after  he  was  hired,  Walker  spent  close  to 
$400,000  on  the  site.  That  was  too 
much  money  for  Lens  Publishing’s 
management,  and  there  was  too  little 
evidence  that  ad  revenues  would  pick 
up.  So  Walker  was  politely  asked  to 
walk  away  from  his  creation.  The  bud¬ 
get  was  slashed,  the  staff  was  reduced 
and  the  original  content  concept  was 
scrapped.  In  order  to  survive,  The 
Utne  Lens  would  do  what  most  other 
paper-gone-electronic  magazines 
were  doing:  It  would  repurpose  con¬ 
tent. 

“We  didn’t  pull  the  plug  on  the  Web 
site,”  says  Griff  Wigley,  manager  of  new 
media  at  Lens  Publishing.  “We  just 
pulled  the  plug  on  original  content.  We 
opened  the  Cafe  Utne,  a  forum  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  it  is  doing  better  than  any 
other  single  forum  on  the  Web.  It  is 
earning  revenue.  It’s  getting  there,  but  it 
is  still  not  profitable.” 

Soap  on  a  Rope 

The  cancellation  last  April  of  the  multimedia  soap 
opera  Ferndale  proved  something  that  some  people  found 
hard  to  swallow:  Online,  it’s  possible  to  have  too  much  atti¬ 
tude.  Attitude,  and  an  atmosphere  so  weird  that  it  made 
Twin  Peaks  look  like  Bay  watch,  was  what  Ferndale 
(www.Ferndale.com)  was  all  about. 

One  could  expect  nothing  less  from  Tom  Arriola,  creator 
of  a  much-discussed  site  called  Crime  Scene  ( www.quest . 
net/ quest/ crime.html),  which  invites  visitors  to  assist  in  the 
ongoing  investigation  of  a  disturbingly  realistic  murder  set 
in  Yoknapatawpha  County,  Miss.  In  the  summer  of  1995, 
Arriola  got  a  call  from  Dale  Dougherty,  president  and  CEO 
of  Songline  Studios  Inc.,  a  developer  of  Web  content  owned 
in  part  by  America  Online  Inc.  Dougherty  liked  Crime 
Scene  and  wondered  what  Arriola  could  do  for  Songline. 


Eager  to  work  with  the  kind  of  budget  that  Songline  could 
provide,  Arriola  came  back  with  a  proposal  for  an  online  soap 
opera  that  he  wanted  to  call  Avondale.  The  setting  would  be  a 
pricey  private  mental  hospital,  the  characters  would  be  pa¬ 
tients  and  staff,  and  the  plot  would  unfold  daily,  with  develop¬ 
ments  revealed  in  patient  documents  and  e-mail. 

Dougherty  bought  it,  changed  the  name  to  Ferndale  and 
told  Arriola  to  get  busy.  Arriola  hired  screenwriter  Howard 
Cushnir  to  work  out  the  plot  and  spent  the  next  three 
months  searching  for  the  right  designer.  Eventually, 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  major  film  studio,  he  hired  a 
design  company,  only  to  fire  it  when  it  missed  its  second 
deadline. 

Arriola  continued  hiring,  bringing  on  25  people,  includ¬ 
ing  a  costume  designer,  a  makeup  artist  and  two  grips,  all 
needed  to  produce  the  kind  of  audio  and  video  effects  that 

Songline  wanted.  In  the  first  six  weeks 
of  production,  Ferndale’s  crew  burned 
through  $100,000. 

Songline  hoped  to  recoup  that 
money  with  advertising  revenues  and 
income  from  AOL,  which  also  hosted 
the  site  and  which  pays  content  pro¬ 
viders  based  on  how  many  users  log 
onto  their  areas.  But  the  number  of 
AOL  visitors  was  far  lower  than  Song¬ 
line  had  projected.  When  AOL’s  pay¬ 
ments  topped  out  at  $5,000  a  month, 
the  company  sent  salespeople  scram¬ 
bling  for  advertisers  for  the  Web  site. 

They  almost  found  them.  Snapple 
Beverage  Corp.  considered  a  deal, 
then  decided  its  ads  would  work  bet¬ 
ter  if  placed  on  search  engines.  Ad 
sellers  also  approached  The  Coca- 
Cola  Co.,  Taco  Bell  Corp.  and  the 
online  telephone  business  directory 
BigYellow,  but  those  companies  found 
Ferndale’ s  content  a  bit  too  close  to  the 
edge,  Arriola  says.  Songline  next  tried 
another  tactic,  offering  to  place  potential  sponsors’  products 
in  the  story  line,  but  that  failed  too. 

After  six  weeks,  Songline  and  Arriola  attempted  to  pro¬ 
long  Ferndale’s  life  by  cutting  staff  and  slashing  production 
costs  in  half.  When  that  failed  to  stem  the  outflow  of  cash, 
Arriola  prepared  to  halve  costs  again.  But  it  was  too  late. 

Last  April,  after  four  months  online,  Ferndale  was  canceled. 

What  was  the  problem?  “Money  and  taste,”  says  Arriola. 
“Our  business  plan  depended  on  significant  income  from 
AOL  use.  We  should  have  used  [AOL’s]  Rainman  language 
and  should  have  given  AOL  customers  an  experience  that 
looked  like  other  AOL  areas.  We  also  should  have  created  a 
story  and  interface  that  were  suited  to  AOL.” 

Senior  Editor  Art  Jahnke  can  be  reached  at  ajahnke@cio.com. 


For  Lens 
Publishing’s 
management, 
the  Utne  Lens  site 
cost  too  much 
money,  and  there 
was  too  little 
evidence  that  ad 
revenues  would 
pick  up. 
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Benevolent  Surfer, 


HIS  FACE  BATHED  IN  THE  HOLY  GREEN 
glow  of  the  computer  screen,  is  on  the  way  to  his  favorite  chat  room.  But 
somehow — such  is  the  serendipity  of  the  Web— he  gets  sidetracked  by  a  site 
dedicated  to  the  plight  of  the  homeless  in  New  York.  So  moved  is  he  by  the 
images  on  the  screen  that  he  transmits  his  credit  card  information,  oblivious 
to  whether  a  hacker  might  be  lurking. 

Such  acts  of  spontaneous  generosity  are  the  dream  of  many  charitable 
nonprofits  moving  to  the  Web.  Faced  with  growing  competition,  a  falloff  in 
donations  and  a  scanty  pool  of  volunteers,  such  organizations  are  hoping 
that  the  Web  will  increase  public  awareness  of  and  participation  in  their 
causes.  So  far,  that’s  happening  only  to  a  small  degree,  and  experts  say  it  will 
be  a  while  before  nonprofits  are  doing  meaningful  fund-  and  consciousness- 
raising  online.  Still,  there  are  opportunities,  particularly  for  groups  that  want 
to  distribute  large  quantities  of  information,  galvanize  public  support  or 
reach  out  to  younger  constituencies. 

To  date,  only  1  percent  of  nonprofits  have  made  the  leap  into  cyberspace, 
says  Cindy  Shove,  executive  director  of  Impact  Online  Inc.,  a  Web-based 

nonprofit  that  helps  other  non-  _  _ 

profits  use  the  Web.  But  there  are  JB^ 

indications  that  the  number  is  /■  4 

growing.  Last  year,  for  example,  I  /  B  B  B  W  B  B_ 
the  Nonprofit  Development  I  W  ■  B  B  B  I  B^ 

Center,  a  management  assistance  JL  W  JL.  B  -ML. 

organization,  began  offering  basic 
“What  is  the  Internet?”  classes.  Today  it 
is  flooded  with  requests  for  advanced  Web  B 

development  training,  says  Associate  w  M  B  I f 

Director  Alice  Lara. 

Like  their  for-profit  counterparts 
profits  increasingly  see  a  Web  presence  as  a 

matter  of  competitive  advantage.  “We  want  to  make  sure  that  our  competi¬ 
tion  doesn’t  beat  us  out — competition  being  any  national  health  agency  and 
any  nonprofit  agency,”  says  Jerry  Affholter,  vice  president  of  information 
technology  at  the  American  Cancer  Society  Michigan  Division  Inc.  “We’re  in 
competition  with  them  all  for  the  charitable  dollar.  By  being  first  we  plan  to 
push  the  envelope  along  to  keep  up  with  the  big  players.” 

But  nonprofits  aren’t  competing  just  for  dollars;  they’re  also  competing  for 
attention.  The  Boston  Ballet,  for  example,  jumped  onto  the  Net  in  something 
of  a  counterattack  on  the  Information  Age  itself.  “People  are  intrigued  with 
the  computer  as  a  form  of  entertainment,  so  in  some  ways  it’s  a  competitor  of 
ours,”  says  Nina  Berger,  associate  director  of  public  relations.  “People  decide 
to  surf  the  Web  instead  of  going  out  at  night.  Maybe  one  night  they’ll  see  our 
site  and  decide  to  go  to  a  performance  instead.” 

Vague  arguments  about  competition  probably  wouldn’t  satisfy  a  for-profit 
CEO  demanding  ROI.  But  for  nonprofits,  the  investment  itself  is  often  so 
minimal  that  the  question  of  hard  returns  is  generally  less  consequential. 


non 


Many  companies  are  happy  to  donate  tools  and  services,  both  for  PR  reasons 
and  to  get  rid  of  old  equipment.  And  HTML-savvy  volunteers  are  often  eager 
to  help  get  a  nonprofit  site  up  and  running. 

For  example,  Rainforest  Action  Network  (RAN),  a  group  dedicated  to 
saving  the  rainforests,  spends  a  “minuscule”  amount  of  its  budget  on  its  site, 
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b  site  will  give  surfers  a  reason  to 
ve  their  computers  for  cm  evening. 


ONE  FOR  THE  TREES:  Hugo  Llamas 
says  the  Rainforest  Action  Network 
took  on  a  corporate  giant  on  its  site- 
and  got  results. 


says  RAN’s  information  coordinator,  Hugo  Llamas.  RAN  is 
the  beneficiary  of  a  variety  of  donated  equipment,  including 
Adobe  Photoshop  software,  a  Macintosh  Performa  and 
Netscape  Commerce  Server.  An  intern  updates  the  site,  and 
the  whole  shebang  is  stored  free  on  a  server  at  the  Institute 
for  Global  Communication,  an  Internet  provider. 

Elsewhere,  Mary  Gay  Brazier,  the  self-sufficiency  referral 
coordinator  for  emergency  relief  services  provider  Area  Re¬ 
lief  Ministries,  got  a  friend  to  do  the  agency’s  HTML  coding 
and  site  maintenance  for  free;  the  local  Free-Net  hosts  the 
site.  Millennium  Productions  Inc.,  an  information  technol¬ 
ogy  services  provider  for  the  arts  community,  offered  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  Boston  Ballet’s  site  gratis  as  a  way  to  strut  its  stuff  for 
potential  clients.  The  dance  organization  has  struck  a  simi¬ 
lar  deal  with  The  Boston  Globe  s  online  publication, 
Boston.com. 

In  general,  says  Shove,  nonprofits  will  have  the  best  luck 
soliciting  donations  from  companies  that  have  traditionally 
supported  them.  “You  need  to  go  to  somebody  who’s  al¬ 
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ready  converted,”  she  says.  “There  aren’t  people  handing  out 
money  to  do  Web  sites,  just  as  there  aren’t  for  printed 
brochures.” 

Once  on  the  Web,  a  nonprofit  can  exploit  its  new  presence 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Here  are  some  of  the  most  common. 

Strength  in  Numbers 

Using  the  Web  to  attract  attention  is  particularly  important 
for  smaller  nonprofits  that  lack  the  household-name  status 
of  a  United  Way.  One  way  for  these  philanthropic  Davids 
to  compete  is  by  clustering  together  in  online  “charity 
malls,”  that  can  also  act  as  information  clearinghouses  for 
users  interested  in  certain  subjects  (such  as  civil  liberties 
or  treatments  for  Alzheimer’s  disease).  Similar  to  such 
for-profit  sites  as  InsWeb  (for  insurance  companies)  and 
Industry.Net  Online  Marketplace  (for  manufacturers), 
these  sites  generate  visibility  and  traffic  for  nonprofits  that 
might  otherwise  get  lost  in  the  shuffle.  The  difference,  of 
course,  is  that  charity  malls  generally  exist  to  educate  and 
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involve  rather  than  to  make  money. 

But  there  are  exceptions.  InterActivism, 
for  example,  is  a  for-profit  site  put  together 
by  several  investors  on  behalf  of  nonprofit 
organizations.  Billing  itself  as  a  place  where 
conscientious  people  can  learn  about  more 
than  100  groups  working  for  social  change, 
InterActivism  essentially  uses  its  nonprofit 
pages  as  content,  and  CEO  Richard 
Deutsch  says  he  hopes  that  content  will  at¬ 
tract  paying  advertisers. 

Then  there’s  Impact  Online,  whose  rai¬ 
son  d’etre  is  to  help  publicize  good  causes 
by,  among  other  things,  providing  free 
home  pages  to  nonprofits.  Its  own  site  fea¬ 
tures  links  to  over  500  such  organizations, 
which  together  pull  in  more  than  20,000 
visitors  a  month.  In  addition,  the  site  aggre¬ 
gates  all  its  occupants’  volunteer  opportuni¬ 
ties  into  a  single  events  database,  which 
surfers  can  search  by  location  and  date.  Say 
you’re  a  Washington  resident  looking  for 
something  meaningful  to  do  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Feb.  4.  Just  enter  the  information 
into  the  search  engine,  and  you’ll  see  a  list  of 
opportunities  that  might  include  picking  up 
trash  along  the  Chesapeake  and  teaching 
poor  children  about  nutrition.  You  can  even 
sign  up  to  participate  online,  if  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  organization  offers  that  capability. 

Some  organizations  are  finding  that  clus¬ 
ter  sites  can  do  more  than  increase  foot 
traffic.  Area  Relief  Ministries,  for  example, 
is  using  the  Web  as  a  place  for  collaboration 
among  assorted  regional  agencies.  In  the 
past,  community-service  nonprofits  in 
Jackson  Madison  County,  Tenn.,  site  of  the  Ministries’  head¬ 
quarters,  operated  independently  of  one  another.  By  pool¬ 
ing  resources  and  information  on  the  Web,  they  can  uncover 
conflicts  and  redundancies,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  local  al¬ 
cohol  and  drug  rehab  center  is  offering  support  groups  dur¬ 
ing  times  when  the  soup  kitchen  serves  dinner. 

The  Jackson  Madison  County  Community  Service  Guide, 
as  the  site  is  called,  can  also  be  accessed  by  the  public.  The 
Ministries’  dream  is  to  develop  a  confidential  forum  where 
agencies  can  discuss  cases  they  have  in  common,  but  securi¬ 
ty  and  confidentiality  concerns  will  keep  such  a  project  on 
the  way-back  burner  for  the  foreseeable  future. 


Giving  and  Receiving 

The  Area  Relief  Ministries  site  is  helping  area  nonprofits 
streamline  and  coordinate  their  services.  But  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  had  no  luck  whatsoever  when  it  comes  to  another 
of  the  site’s  objectives:  fund-raising.  At  first,  Brazier  was  cer- 


Doing  Well  at  Doing  Good 

Some  words  of  advice  for  the  Web-bound  nonprofit 

Don't  expect  too  much.  Nonprofits  often  have  grand  visions  of 
what  a  Web  site  will  do  for  them,  but  it's  more  reasonable  to  regard 
a  site  as  an  investment  that  may  yield  results  down  the  road. 
"There's  no  magical  donor  that's  going  to  fall  upon  your  Web  page 
and  give  you  $10,000,"  says  Cindy  Shove,  executive  director  of  Im¬ 
pact  Online  Inc. 

Keep  your  site  current.  Many  nonprofits  rush  to  get  on  the  Web 
before  they're  prepared  to  maintain  a  site.  That  can  result  in  outdat¬ 
ed  material.  "I  would  rather  see  a  static  page  about  an  organization 
with  no  timely  information,"  says  Shove.  "People  who  come  to  your 
Web  page  and  see  volunteer  opportunities  that  are  three  months  old 
aren't  likely  to  come  back." 

Have  a  clear  vision.  Before  rushing  onto  the  Web,  consider  what 
you  plan  to  do  there.  Certain  nonprofits  may  want  to  stick  with 
posting  a  static  brochure;  others  might  want  to  try  electronic 
transactions. 

Consider  the  audience.  If  you're  trying  to  turn  people  on  to  ballet, 
then  audio,  video  and  graphics  are  probably  appropriate.  But  if 
you're  like  the  American  Cancer  Society,  which  has  a  very  motivated 
audience  that  wants  a  lot  of  information  without  waiting,  multime¬ 
dia  frills  may  get  in  the  way. 

Think  twice  before  accepting  handouts.  Nonprofits  are  frequent¬ 
ly  offered  donations  of  hardware,  software  or  services,  but  it  is  not 
always  in  the  organizations'  best  interests  to  accept  them.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  private-sector  company  offered  to  develop  a  site  pro  bono 
for  the  American  Cancer  Society's  Michigan  Division-as  long  as  the 
division  was  willing  to  wait  six  months  to  a  year  for  it.  It  wasn't. 

Assume  the  status  quo.  No  state  laws  specifically  address  the  In¬ 
ternet  and  nonprofits.  But  it's  best  to  assume  that  established  laws 
pertaining  to  such  issues  as  partisan  politics,  gambling  and  copy¬ 
right  are  the  same  as  on  terra  firma.  -J.  Bresnahan 

tain  that  people  would  respond  to  requests  for  donations  on 
the  site  and  mail  off  checks  (the  organization  has  no  plans  to 
let  people  donate  electronically).  But  in  the  seven  months 
the  Service  Guide  has  been  online,  it  has  generated  exactly 
zero  dollars. 

Similarly,  the  issue  of  saving  rainforests  has  opened  only  a 
few  wallets.  RAN  reports  a  steady  trickle  of  about  two  online 
memberships  and  donations  per  week — enough  to  pay  for 
the  site’s  maintenance  but  no  more. 

Such  experiences  are  not  unusual.  Nonprofits  experi¬ 
menting  with  online  fund-raising  have  had  little  success  for 
several  reasons,  experts  say.  One  is  the  persistent  qualms 
about  sending  financial  information  over  the  Internet.  “On 
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the  fund-raising  side,  the  Internet  can  accomplish  half  of  its 
potential:  It  can  make  known  the  need  for  funds,”  says 
Matthew  A.  Landy,  vice  president  of  the  National  Charities 
Information  Bureau.  “But  as  a  medium  designed  to  facilitate 
the  transmission  of  funds  through  credit  card  transactions, 
the  state  of  the  technology  is  such  that  we  would  be  very, 
very  suspect  about  the  security  of  those  transmissions.” 

Others  argue  that  it’s  less  an  issue  of  donors  being  nervous 
than  of  recipients  failing  to  make  giving  easy.  If  people  have 
to  copy  down  an  organizations  address  from  a  Web  site  and 
pop  a  check  in  the  mail — as  they  do  at  the  Area  Relief  Min¬ 
istries  site —  they’re  more  likely  to  lose  that  charitable  im¬ 
pulse.  For  that  reason,  there’s  considerable  value  to  having  a 
secure  transactional  system  that  lets  site  visitors  send  money 
with  the  click  of  a  mouse,  says  Janet  Wadden,  outdoor  pro¬ 
gram  director  for  the  Patriots’  Trail  Girl  Scout  Council  Inc. 

The  Patriots’  Trail  council  recently  used  Open  Market 
Inc.’s  Merchant  Solution  transaction  software — donated  by 
the  vendor — in  a  two-month  Web-based  cookie  sale.  The 
council  sold  between  2,000  and  3,000  boxes,  despite  numer¬ 
ous  calls  from  people  worried  about  giving  credit  card  in¬ 
formation  over  the  Internet.  Those  sales  represent  cus¬ 
tomers  who  normally  wouldn’t  have  been  approached  by 
neighborhood  Girl  Scouts,  says  Wadden. 

But  Wadden  did  encounter  another  obstacle  to  peddling 
Thin  Mints  over  the  Net:  The  impersonality  of  a  computer 
screen  tends  to  make  the  organization’s  pitch  less  appealing. 
“There’s  the  issue  of  where  is  the  girl  involved  in  the  selling 
of  the  cookie,”  she  says.  “People  were  a  little  reluctant  to 
purchase  cookies  over  the  Internet,  thinking  that  we  were 
eliminating  the  kid  in  our  attempt  to  get  money.” 

Another  problem  maybe  nonprofits’  failure  to  apply 
the  same  target  marketing  strategies,  such  as  the  use  of 
tracking  software  and  registration  forms,  as  their  for-profit 
counterparts. 

“The  problem  with  the  Web  today  is  that  everything  is 
shotgun  broadcast,”  says  Kevin  Ronnie,  director  of  field  op¬ 
erations  for  the  National  Committee  for  Responsive  Philan¬ 


thropy.  “The  giving  act  is  totally  driven  by  the 
donor,  [and  that]  clashes  with  the  fundamental 
rule  of  fund-raising:  People  won’t  give  unless 
asked.  The  more  targeted  and  compelling  the  ‘ask,’ 
the  more  likely  the  person  will  give.” 

But  no  amount  of  targeting  will  help  when  an 
issue  is  simply  oversubscribed.  InterActivism 
didn’t  receive  a  single  donation  during  its  fund, 
drive  to  rebuild  Southern  black  churches  that  had 
been  torched  by  arsonists,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  set  up  to  accept  online  payments  using  First 
Virtual  Holdings  Inc.  software.  “Raising  money 
has  been  the  least  successful  thing  we’ve  done,” 
says  Deutsch,  who  blames  the  campaign’s  failure 
on  the  fact  that  several  other  groups  had  made  the 
churches  their  pet  project.  Also,  he  says,  federal 
and  state  governments  had  announced  funding 
for  the  cause,  so  “the  edge  came  off  the  issue,  and 
people  weren’t  as  moved  to  help.” 
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www.give.org 
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Coyote  Communications 
Internet  Tip  Sheets 
for  Nonprofits 

webcom.com/  ~jacZtips.html 


Impact  Online  Inc. 

www.  impactonline.  org 


National  Committee 
for  Responsive 
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Digital  Outreach 

The  ability  to  nurture  ties  to  existing  constituents  as 
well  as  recruit  new  ones  is  the  single  biggest  benefit 
of  the  Web  for  nonprofits.  “Last  time  I  heard,  the 
number  of  Web  users  was  30  to  50  million,”  says 
Landy.  “Let’s  be  ultraconservative  and  say  it’s  15  mil¬ 
lion  people.  Most  public  charities  don’t  have  the  po¬ 
tential  to  reach  that  many  people  on  a  regular  basis.” 

The  American  Cancer  Society  Michigan  Divi¬ 
sion  is  using  the  Web  to  reach  out  to  a  younger 
generation.  “Cancer  is  a  disease  of  the  aged.  Our 
typical  customer  is  over  55,”  says  Affholter.  “But 
Web  users  tend  to  be  highly  educated  and  young. 

This  is  bringing  us  a  younger  audience  that  can  get 
the  message  early  about  living  a  healthy  lifestyle.” 

The  Cancer  Society  strengthens  its  relationship 
with  current  members  by  offering  such  services  as 

an  events  calendar  and  an 
e-mail  question-and-answer 
service.  “We  feel  this  distri¬ 
bution  channel  is  going  to 
become  our  main  channel  in 
the  very  near  future,”  says 
Affholter.  “It’s  easy  to  use,  we 
can  get  information  out  im¬ 
mediately,  and  the  audience 
will  be  self-selecting.” 

The  Boston  Ballet  is  trying  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  audience  by  diversifying  the 
type  of  content  on  its  site  beyond  the 
subject  of  dance.  For  instance,  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  dance  photography  might  lure 
photography  buffs  by  way  of  a  generic 
keyword  search  on  AltaVista.  Or  an  in- 
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CHARITY  BEGINS  ON  THB 
HOME  PAGE:  Mary  Gay  Brazier 
of  the  Area  Relief  Ministries  had 
better  luck  using  the  Web  for 
collaboration  than  fundraisi ng. 
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terview  with  the  designer  of  the  group’s  performance  space 
could  hook  architects,  who  would  become  exposed  to  bal¬ 
let  during  their  visits. 

The  Boston  Ballet  is  also  catering  to  diehard  ballet  fans 
by  adding  recordings  of  its  dancers  talking  about  their  lives. 
“A  lot  of  the  dancers  are  foreign  with  nice  accents,”  says 
Berger.  “People  who  are  already  connected  with  ballet 


would  be  thrilled  to  hear  what  Paul  Thrussell  or 
Larissa  Ponomarenko  has  to  say.” 

When  it  comes  to  politics  and  social  causes,  the 
Internet  is  an  excellent  advocacy  tool,  largely  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  public  participation  relatively  pain¬ 
less.  E-mail  petition  drives  still  sign  up  fewer  people 
than  do  the  traditional  kind,  because  not  everyone 
has  a  computer  or  Internet  access,  says  RAN’s  Lla¬ 
mas.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  require  only  a  mini¬ 
mal  investment  of  time  and  effort.  “One  of  the  val¬ 
ues  of  working  on  the  Internet  is  you  don’t  have  to 
go  out  and  organize  a  letter-writing  campaign,”  ex¬ 
plains  Deutsch.  “Just  provide  information  for  people 
and  then  a  way  for  them  to  protest  if  they  want  to.” 

For  example,  the  online  component  of  RAN’s 
“Boycott  Mitsubishi”  campaign  made  an  impact 
with  very  little  effort  from  its  sponsoring  nonprofit. 
The  site  offered  a  template  that  allowed  opponents  of 
the  electronics  manufacturer’s  environmental  prac¬ 
tices  to  create  and  e-mail  a  haiku  on  the  subject  to 
the  CEO  of  Mitsubishi  Corp.  The  1,000  haikus  sent 
were  probably  less  than  RAN  would  have  gotten 
through  a  traditional  letter-writing  campaign,  says 
Llamas.  But  it  was  still  1,000  mini-protests  that  cost 
the  group  little  additional  money  or  effort  (not  to 
mention  all  the  trees  it  saved). 

Weekly  tracking  by  RAN’s  service  provider  shows 
that  Mitsubishi  visits  the  site  frequently.  In  addition, 
Mitsubishi  recently  added  a  conspicuous  Activities 
for  Sustainable  Development  section  to  its  home 
page,  and  Llamas  says  he  believes  that  section  was  a 
response  to  the  agency’s  efforts.  That  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  then  added  to  a  weekly  newsletter  that  is 
e-mailed  to  subscribers.  “Letting  people  know  about 
a  victory  boosts  morale  and  pulls  people  back  to  the 
Web  site  to  learn  more,”  he  says. 

Then  there’s  all  the  publicity  that  RAN  has 
received  just  for  being  on  the  Web  in  the  first  place. 
The  site’s  Kids’  Corner  has  been  reviewed  by 
numerous  family  magazines  and  is  very  popular 
among  parents.  “It’s  a  nice  way  to  educate  the  next 
generation  of  activists,”  says  Llamas. 

In  addition,  the  Mitsubishi  campaign  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  Japanese  TV  crew  that  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  documentary  about  the  Internet.  It  devoted  a 
segment  to  the  RAN  site,  bringing  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  message  back  to  the  Japanese  public.  “We 
were  fortunate  that  we  got  exposure  with  the 
Japanese  equivalent  of  PBS,”  says  Llamas.  “This  is  a  big  deal 
because  the  Japanese  public  is  hard  to  reach;  Mitsubishi  has 
such  a  strong  influence  there.  We  now  have  the  potential  to 
reach  all  the  corners  of  the  world.” 

Staff  Writer  Jennifer  Bresnahan  can  be  reached  at 
jennifer@cio.com. 
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Four  visiona 


rHE  Psychic  Hotline  aside,  it’s  never  easy 
to  forecast  the  future.  And  making  Internet 
predictions  takes  a  particular  kind  of 
chutzpah.  Think  back  to  1993,  when  hardly 
anybody  in  the  business  world  had^X^dji 
heard  of  the  World  Wide 
or  seen  any  of  its  1 ,000^^2 ■  A 

or  so  sites.  Who  knew  that  AT 

three  years  later  the 
Web — at  about  200  times  ^|SI  r  ; 
that  size  and  growing  so  fast  ^ 

that  some  experts  warn  of  an 

imminent  collapse  from  its  own  K  Jg 

weight — would  be  part  of  every  V'Bj  A| 

business’s  vocabulary  and  budget?  Va  sj| 

And  history  reminds  us  that  even  when  'V'Qpl 

futurists  spot  change  on  the  V^SIlL  * 

horizon,  they  are  often  mistaken  about  what  it 
will  bring.  Shikhar  Ghosh,  chairman  and  co- 
founder  of  Open  Market  Inc.,  which  develops  soft- 
ware  for  Internet  commerce,  recognized  the  Web’s 
commercial  possibilities  early.  He  notes  that  while  late  ^ 
19th-century  visionaries  made  many  accurate  calls  about 
20th-century  technology,  most  of  their  projections  about 
Photograph  by  Jay  Corbett 


IN  THE  CARDS:  (clockwise,  from  lower  left)  WebMaster 
Publisher  and  Editor  in  Chief  Lew  McCreary;  Connect  Inc. 
President  and  CEO  Thomas  P.  Kehler;  Customer  Communications 
Group  Inc.  founder  and  Chairman  John  R.  Klug;  Open  Market 
Inc.  co-founder  and  Chairman  Shikhar  Ghosh;  and  Neoglyphics 
Media  Corp.  founder,  President  and  Director  of  Technology 
Alex  D.  Zoghlin. 


its  impact  on  business  were  dead  wrong.  “I  have  a  feeling  were  at  the 
same  prediction  space,  more  or  less,  today,”  Ghosh  said  during  the 
roundtable  discussion  at  the  first  WebMaster  Perspectives  Conference 
in  San  Francisco  in  August.  “We  know  the  technologies;  we  know 
they’re  going  to  change  things.  We  just  don’t  know  what  effect  it  will 
have  on  business.” 

Joining  Ghosh  for  the  discussion  were  Web  innovators  Thomas  P. 
Kehler,  president  and  CEO  of  Connect  Inc.,  which  makes  software  to 
help  companies  market  and  accept  orders  online;  John  R.  Klug, 
founder  and  chairman  of  Customer  Communications  Group  Inc.,  a 
marketing  agency  and  a  specialist  in  online  strategies;  and  Alex  D. 
Zoghlin,  a  founder,  president  and  director  of  technology  for 
Neoglyphics  Media  Corp.,  a  Web  site  developer  (see  “Who’s  Who,” 
this  page). 

The  following  is  an  edited  version  of  their  remarks  and  advice  about 
staying  on  the  safe  side  of  what  author  Don  Tapscott  calls  “a  thin  line 
between  vision  and  hallucination.”  Lew  McCreary,  WebMaster 
publisher  and  editor  in  chief,  moderated  the  discussion,  titled  “The 
Web  as  an  Engine  for  Business  Mutation.” 


Lew  McCreary:  When  I  gave  this 

session  its  title,  I  was  thinking  of  the 
word  “mutation”  in  an  exclusively  pos¬ 
itive  light.  That  is  a  mistake,  of  course, 
because  a  mutation  is  an  unpredictable 
change  of  any  kind  that  springs  up 
within  a  species  in  an  unexpected  way. 
So  to  characterize  a  mutation  as  either 
being  good  or  bad  jumps  the  gun — at 
least  until  the  change  it  brings  about 
improves  the  odds  that  a  species  will 
survive  or  prevail  in  its  environment. 
There’s  no  good  reason  to  apply  Web 
and  Internet  and  intranet  technologies 
unless  they  offer  a  reasonable  chance 
of  improving  an  enterprises  ability  to 
prevail  in  its  environment,  whatever 
prevailing  may  mean  to  it.  The  empha¬ 
sis  in  this  discussion  is  on  where  some 
of  the  key  opportunities  now  exist. 
What  is  the  art  of  the  possible? 

Shikhar  Ghosh:  The  biggest  sin¬ 
gle  challenge  people  face  is,  how  does 
the  organization  deal  with  the  change 
that’s  occurring?  All  the  technology 
change  that  matters  has  already  oc¬ 
curred:  the  browser,  the  basic  ability  to 


download  applications,  security  that’s 
acceptable.  They’ll  all  get  better;  they’ll 
get  more  robust.  [But]  the  big  innova¬ 
tion  that  has  not  occurred  is  the  inno¬ 
vation  in  business  systems.  And  that’s 
by  far  the  most  difficult  innovation. 
The  most  successful  companies  we 
deal  with  are  ones  in  which  the  senior 
management  looks  at  [introducing 
new  technology]  as  a  business  deci¬ 
sion,  and  what  they  do  is  start  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  technology  very  carefully 
but  with  a  series  of  projects.  And  so 
you  go  in,  put  in  systems  that  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  used  and  then  try  to  change  the 
world  one  step  at  a  time. 

Thomas  P.  Kehler:  There isa 

significant  change  going  on.  It  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  couple  of  surveys  done 
over  the  last  year  [that  found]  60  to  75 
percent  of  Fortune  500  CEOs  believe 
they  will  see  significant  revenue  over 
an  electronic  channel,  mainly  around 
the  Internet.  That  represents  a  tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity  but  also  a  very,  very 
significant  challenge  to  the  business 
systems  required  to  deliver  that  solu¬ 


tion.  We’re  at  a  point  with  these  appli¬ 
cations  where  we  see  the  foundation 
for  transforming  the  corporation  is  to 
truly  open  up  an  electronic  virtual 
sales  channel  that  allows  companies  to 
get  significant  incremental  revenues 
online  and  meet  the  expectation  For¬ 
tune  500  CEOs  have  that  they  will  see 
those  revenues. 

John  R.  Klug:  We  never  had  the 
luxury  to  view  this  phenomenon  as  a 
technology.  We  had  to  view  it  as  a  tool 
to  make  money  and  help  our  clients 
make  money.  We  got  into  the  Internet 
because  we  saw  it  as  a  way  to  help  com¬ 
panies  communicate  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  except  now  to  do  it  electroni¬ 
cally  as  opposed  to  using  the  tradi¬ 
tional  print  medium.  Very  quickly,  of 
course,  it  exceeded  our  expectations, 
and  we  began  to  actually  build  Web 
sites  for  companies.  Every  Web  site  we 
have  built  had  to — and  does — make 
money.  That’s  important  because  I 
[want  to  share  some  insights]  that  will 
help  you  help  the  Internet  make  money 
for  your  company.  [First],  the  Internet 
must  become  the  focus  of  the  entire 
enterprise,  and  you  can’t  use  the  Inter¬ 
net  effectively  without  understanding 
the  strategy  of  the  enterprise.  Point 
number  two:  Look  through  the  right 
end  of  the  barrel.  We’ve  heard  “Rev¬ 
enue,  revenue,  revenue”  and  “People 
are  not  making  money  on  the  Inter- 
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net.”  Look  through  the  cost  end  of  the 
barrel,  not  the  revenue  end.  The  third 
point:  Don’t  wait.  Be  aggressive,  but  be 
realistic  in  your  expectations.  There  is 
no  place  for  number  two  on  the  Inter¬ 
net.  There  is  no  place  for  a  latecomer 
on  the  Internet....  And  finally,  make 
sure,  as  IS  executives,  that  you  bring  to 
every  desktop  in  the  enterprise  Web 
literacy  and  Web  capability  at  high 
speed. 

Alex  D.  Zoghlin  !  As  a  company, 
we  have  this  overriding  credo,  and  it’s 
something  that’s  not  often  talked 
about,  something  that’s  missing  in  the 
Internet  equation.  It’s  this  little  thing 
called  return  on  investment  [ROI]. 
When  we  look  at  products  or  services 
or  anything  that  a  company  wants  to 
do  with  us  using  Internet  technology,  if 
we  cannot  identify  the  ROI  before  we 
start,  we  will  not  do  the  project.  It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  think  about  this  not  just  as  a 
revenue  generator  but  as  a  big  cost- 
saver.  The  most  important  thing  to 
think  about  this. ..is  to  find  out  what 
those  expensive  cost  centers  within  the 
company  are  and  how  this  type  of 
technology  can  be  used  to  streamline 
the  process. 

McCreary:  What  is  the  impact  of 
the  Internet  on  business  process  reen¬ 
gineering?  Is  the  Web  perhaps  its  re- 
suscitator? 


Zoghli  n !  Well,  we  never  called  it 
business  reengineering  because  if  we 
came  in  and  said  that,  we’d  get  kicked 
out  the  door.  But  yes,  it  really  empha¬ 
sizes  reengineering  or,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it,  streamlining  processes.  We 
really  try  to  just  say  streamline  it,  com¬ 
press  it  from  seven  layers  to  one.  If 
you’re  in  the  human  resources  depart¬ 
ment,  give  the  401  (k)  information 
from  employer  to  employee  directly. 
You  don’t  need  an  army  of  HR  profes¬ 
sionals  to  handhold  entire  corpora¬ 
tions  through  it  anymore. 

Klug:  The  danger  is  that  you  imple¬ 
ment  incrementally,  and  it  comes  back 
to  Shikhar’s  opening  comments  [that 
while]  the  analysis  of  technologies  was 
correct,  the  analysis  of  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  technologies  was  typically 
in  error.  The  danger  is  taking  this  tool 
and  implementing  it  to  merely  make 
present  processes  slightly  better, 
slightly  more  cost  effective,  rather 
than  also.. .saying,  “What  if  we  were 
entirely  Web-centric?”  The  company 
that  transformed  the  flower  business 
on  the  Internet  [1 -800-FLOWERS 
Inc.]  was  not  a  florist.  It  came  out  of 
systems  and  marketing.  They  bought 
the  cheapest  FTD  franchise  in  the 
world  and  then  proceeded  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  flower  retailing.  So  the  chal¬ 
lenge  for  us  is  not  to  be  like  florists 
who  are  simply  saying,  “How  do  I 


market  my  particular  corner  flower 
store  a  little  better?”  but  rather,  “Is  it 
possible  to  create  an  entirely  new  way 
to  look  at  this  industry?” 

McCreary:  What  about  the  cultural 
issues  of  process  redesign?  When  de¬ 
ploying  the  Web  to  improve  business 
processes,  how  do  you  overcome  orga¬ 
nizational  culture  resistance — particu¬ 
larly  when  the  process  or  system  re¬ 
quires  redesign  across  many 
organizations  and  business  units? 

Ghosh:  That’s  been  the  biggest  sin¬ 
gle  roadblock  that  big  companies  have. 
I  think  the  first  level  is  just  to  make 
sure  people  use  the  technology.  And 
once  people  start  to  get  used  to  it,  they 
start  to  explore  a  little  bit  further  and 
go  on.  [Then]  start  with  something 
that  has  immediate,  direct  benefit  and 
extend  it  from  that,  as  opposed  to  say¬ 
ing,  “We’re  going  to  transform  our 
whole  business  on  day  one.” 

Klug  :  You  have  to  introduce  con¬ 
trolled  anarchy  into  your  organization. 
One  way  to  do  that  is  to  put  56Kpbs 
Internet  access  one  keystroke  away 
from  every  secretary,  every  reception¬ 
ist,  every  person  in  the  organization. 
That  is  somewhat  controversial  be¬ 
cause  some  would  [say],  “Won’t  you 
have  people  looking  at  Playboy  content 
and  wasting  their  time?”  And  yes,  po- 
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All  the  technology  change  that  matters  has  already  occurred. 
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The  big  innovation  that  has  not  occurred  is  the  innovation  in 
business  systems.  And  that’s  by  far  the  most  difficult. 
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tentially  you  may  have  some  of  that. 

But  the  power  that  you  can  bring  to  the 
organization  by  empowering  every  lev¬ 
el. ..is  something  that  is  exciting  to 
watch. 

Zoghli  n  i  We  do  it  a  little  bit  more 
stealthily.  You  already  have  existing 
processes,  you  already  have  main¬ 
frames  that  you  rely  upon  for  your 
business.  You  can  use  [the  Web]  as  a 
front  end  without  having  to  change 
that  and  then  put  your  money  in  the 
applications  process  and  the  user  inter¬ 
face.  And  then  guess  what?  Now  this 
can  not  only  interface  with  your  main¬ 
frames,  but  if  you  want  to  start  migrat¬ 
ing  that  stuff  to  newer  technologies, 
you  can  do  it  without  having  to  disrupt 
the  chain.  You  can  take  pieces  of  it  at  a 
time  and  start  moving  them  to  other 
areas.  And  from  the  end-user  perspec¬ 
tive,  it  doesn’t  mean  anything.  They 
don’t  even  know  what’s  going  on. 

McCreary:  In  your  experience, 
with  your  customer  base,  who  is  lead¬ 
ing  the  charge?  Is  it  the  IT  function,  the 
marketing  function,  HR,  senior  busi¬ 
ness  executives? 

Klug:  Typically  it’s  the  marketing 
function,  marketing  being  charged 
with  bringing  in  dollars  and  the  rev¬ 
enue  being,  rightly  or  wrongly,  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  potential  to  bring  in  dol¬ 
lars.  That’s  not  really  where  it  neces¬ 
sarily  should  be.  The  cost  function 
where  you  get  the  20-to-l  [cost- 
savings]  ratio  is  really  where  a  major 
emphasis  should  be.  That  can  be  driv¬ 
en  by  the  IT  function. 


Ghosh:  A  lot  of  our  experience  has 
been  with  senior  management,  the 
CEO  kind  of  person.  Typically,  what 
they  do  is  say,  “I  want  to  be  on  the  Net, 

I  don’t  know  why,”  and  they  leave  it  up 
to  somebody  else  to  figure  that  out. 
Until  you  have  the  pressure  of  some¬ 
body  saying,  “This  is  important;  I  want 
to  understand  it,”  you  tend  not  to  get 
enough  organizational  support  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  weeds  that  you  need  to  get 
through. 

Kehler:  It  started  out  being  primari¬ 
ly  marketing  and  has  shifted  to  other 
parts  of  the  enterprise.  In  one  case,  it’s 
the  CIO  who’s  strategically  focused, 
the  CIO  who’s  driving  it  very  hard.  In 


another  case,  it  may  be  a  person  out  of 
marketing,  or  a  CEO,  or  general  man¬ 
ager  of  a  business  line  where  they’re  fo¬ 
cused  on  saving  costs  and  getting  in¬ 
cremental  revenues.  We  even  in  some 
cases  have  worked  with  purchasing  de¬ 
partments. 

Zoghli  Pi:  It’s  50/50.  Ironically 
enough,  it  seems  that  marketing  always 
has  more  money  than  IS,  but  we  try  to 
balance  that  out. 

McCreary:  Do  you  find  that  your 


customers  are  leading  you  or  are  you 
leading  your  customers  right  now?  Are 
organizations  starting  to  learn  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  thinking  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties,  identifying  them  and  going  after 
them? 

Ghosh:  What  we  really  do  is  the 
technology  transfers.  We  get  them  to 
think  about  different  ways  [to]  do 
that.  Deere  8c  Co.  [the  agricultural 
equipment  manufacturer]  is  one  of 
our  customers;  We  built  some  of  their 
Internet  applications.  Then  we  moved 
on  to  some  other  companies,  and 
when  we  came  back,  lo  and  behold, 
with  all  these  tools  and  the  way  we  got 
to  thinking  about  it,  they  had  their  or¬ 
der  entry  system  up.  They  had 
really  taken  hold  of  it  and  run 
with  it.  You  can’t  make  the 
assumption  that  we  know 
everything  about  your 
business.  But  I  think  there’s 
an  understanding  that  people 
up  here  know  the  Internet 
and  its  capabilities,  and  if 
your  companies  know  the 
business,  then  it’s  more  of  a  [coopera¬ 
tive  effort]. 

Klug:  So  often  these  savings  come 
from  areas  that  you  don’t  necessarily 
expect.  It  requires  an  understanding  of 
the  enterprise  in  collaboration  with  the 
client  and  saying,  “What  are  the 
biggest  expenses  you  have?  And  where 
might  the  Internet  fit  in  and  save  mon¬ 
ey  in  those  areas?”  CO 

Senior  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be 
reached  via  e-mail  at  astuart@cio.com. 
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t  h  e  c  h  a  l  L  e  n  g  e 

L’eggs  Products,  Inc.  asked  Proxicom  this  question  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  women  younger  than  their  market 
share.  Proxicom’s  challenge  was  to  create  a  Web  site  that 
would  draw  a  new  market  and  enforce  brand  recognition 
through  repeat  visits. 

t  h  e  so  L  u  t  i  o  n 

Proxicom  and  L’eggs  worked  together  to  develop  one 
of  the  first  “content  sponsored”  sites  (www.leggs.com) 
that  offered  lifestyle  information  on  women’s  careers, 
political  concerns,  the  latest  fashions,  health  issues, 
and  more  under  the  L’eggs  brand.  In  addition  to  concept 
development  and  business  strategy,  Proxicom  wrote 
custom  software  programs,  designed  the  look  and  feel, 
and  provided  original,  fresh  content. 

Additionally,  Proxicom  implemented  Podium,  the 
industry’s  leading  discussion  group  software,  so  consumers 
could  collaborate  with  each  other  as  well  as  directly  with 
L’eggs  product  managers. 


The  site  has  been  so  successful  that  it  captured  the  first 
and  only  Gold  Clio  ever  awarded  to  a  Web  site.  For 
L’eggs  it’s  a  powerful  marketing  channel  that  leverages 
the  Internet  to  build  a  relationship.  For  consumers  it’s  a 
community,  pure  and  simple. 

a  b  o  u  t  p  r  o  x  i  com 

Since  1991,  Proxicom  (formerly  Proxima,  Inc.)  has  pro¬ 
vided  integrated  Internet  solutions  to  advance  business 
goals.  By  combining  management  consulting  expertise, 
systems  integration  and  creative  design,  Proxicom  has 
successfully  completed  over  200  projects  for  companies 
like  GE,  American  Express,  MCI,  and  Owens  Corning. 

For  your  FREE  case  study  demonstrating  Internet 
solutions,  visit  our  web  site  at  www.proxicom.com  or 
contact  us  at  888.932.4323/email:  info@proxicom.com. 

proxicom 


Copyright  1996  Proxicom.  All  rights  reserved 
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508-879-7720  or  call  us  at 


Sincerely, 
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Executive  Programs 


Enterprise  Value  Retreat  Partners: 

AQUOM  ^IllIEl 


mi  AT&T 


BOOZ- ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 


INFORMATION  SERVICES 


caBieTRon 

_ SYsiems 

The  Complete  Networking  Solution"* 


AT&T  Solutions 


“We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
technology  discontinuity 
which  is  profoundly  impact¬ 
ing  channels  of  distribution, 
market  structures,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  work  and  service 
standards.  Good  management 
is  at  the  core  of  success.  ” 

-  F.  Warren  McFarlan 
Senior  Associate  Dean 
Director  of  External  Relations 
Ross  Graham  Walker  Professor 
of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  Business  School 


NTERPRISE 
A  L  U  E  ^ 
E  T  R  E  A  T  i 


Participate  in  a  case  study  with  the  CEO 
and  CIO  of  a  $2  billion  power  cable  manufacturing 
corporation.  The  Retreat  will  be  facilitated  by 
F.  Warren  McFarlan  of  the  Harvard  Business  School. 


AT&T  Solutions 


Proud  Underwriter  of 
CIO  Magazine's  Enterprise 
Value  Awards 


4 


Join  CIOs  and  other  corporate  thought 
leaders  from  Fortune  1000  organizations  for  a 
three  day  immersion  assessing  the  enterprisewide 


value  of  IT  and  the  virtual  value  chain. 
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With  a  little  help  from  intelligent  agents, 
we  can  know  which  chardonnay 
People  Like  Us  would  prefer 
without  knowing  any  People  Like  Us 

By  Fred  Hapgood 

Illustration  by  Paul  Cox 
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i  m  T  THE  DAWN  ofe-COm- 
i  B  merce — a  dim,  distant  two 
M  B  years  ago — smart  money 
m  B  saw  the  Web  turning  into  a 
m  B  bargain  hunter’s  paradise. 
m  B  As  authoritative  a  prognosti- 
m  B  cator  as  Bill  Gates  imagined 
m  B  online  vendors  locked  in  a 
global  price  war,  desperately 
M  \  B  pitching  ever-better  deals  to 
f  \  B  pampered  buyers  surfing  idly 
\B  through  their  Web  stores. 

W  In  many  of  those  visions,  buy¬ 
ers  never  went  online  at  all:  The  grubby  work  of  actually  vis¬ 
iting  sites  was  done  by  software  agents.  “Find  me  a  good 
cheap  car,”  you  would  type,  and  your  agent,  running  from 
your  desktop  or  through  an  intermediary  bureau,  would  de¬ 
code  your  instructions,  prepare  a  search  command,  send  it 
to  Yahoo,  retrieve  the  results,  visit  the  listed  sites,  download 
their  catalog  pages,  filter  out  the  appropriate  products,  com¬ 
pare  and  rank  them  and,  finally,  hand  over  a  list  of  recom¬ 
mended  buys,  neatly  formatted  for  display  in  your  spread¬ 
sheet. 

A  few  examples  of  such  agents  did  appear  on  the  Web,  but 
by  and  large  the  technology  went  nowhere.  That  was  not  be¬ 
cause  the  idea  was  hard  to  implement:  As  data  goes,  prices 
are  easy  to  flag,  filter  and  compare.  If  consumers  had  insist¬ 
ed,  vendors  would  have  had  to  do  little  more  than  drop  a 
standard  price  field  format  into  their  paper  catalogs  and 
push  them  online. 

Consumers,  however,  have  not  insisted.  Instead,  they 
seem  to  be  seeking  out  richer,  “high-touch”  shopping  expe¬ 
riences,  such  as  consulting  with  a  resident  expert  via  e-mail, 
customizing  orders  by  picking  from  a  menu  of  options 
(such  as  colors  and  emblems)  or  launching  “soft”  searches 
through  deep  resources  composed  of  multiple  information 
types  (images,  technical  specs,  ratings  and  performance 
simulations).  All  are  far  too  complex  for  software  agents  to 
gather  automatically. 

One  of  the  first  companies  to  understand  and  respond  to 
the  demand  for  more  complex  services  was  Virtual  Vine¬ 
yards,  a  high-end  wine  retailer  that  came  online  in  January 
1995.  Virtual  Vineyards  broke  decisively  from  the  online 
paper  catalog  model  by  building  its  site  around  dynamic 
querying,  a  technique  that  transforms  HTTP  calls  from  re¬ 
quests  for  static  file  downloads  into  run  commands.  The 
run  commands  trigger  programs  that  interrogate  databases, 
paste  the  replies  into  a  template  and  then  serve  the  complet¬ 
ed  template. 

Dynamic  querying  allows  sites  to  create  individualized 
pages  and  reengineer  page  formats  interactively,  in  real¬ 
time,  without  manual  recomposition.  Virtual  Vineyards  uses 
the  technique  to  cope  with  the  frequent  product  introduc¬ 
tions  characteristic  of  the  wine  industry.  Instead  of  hand¬ 
coding  Web  pages  from  scratch,  the  sommelier  can  enter  his 


ratings  into  databases  and  build  links  among  purchase  his¬ 
tories,  new  products  and  information  on  customer  tastes. 

Even  more  ambitious  is  the  service  provided  by  InsWeb, 
which  supports  complex  searches  through  the  underwriting 
criteria  of  subscribing  insurance  companies.  Customers  log 
on,  select  a  coverage  type  and  receive  a  form  asking  about 
medical  history,  requested  coverage,  payment  schedules  and 
so  on.  InsWeb  takes  the  completed  form  and  uses  dynamic 
querying  to  gather  and  present  each  insurance  company’s  of¬ 
fer,  retrieving  and  organizing  the  underwriting  restrictions, 
commentary  and  further  options  appropriate  in  each  case. 

According  to  Darrell  J.  Ticehurst,  Ins  Web’s  site  developer 
and  president  of  parent  company  InsWeb  Corp.,  the 
company  is  using  that  flexibility  to  build  very  deep  insur¬ 
ance  information  resources  reaching  to  such  fine  points  as 
state  regulatory  information  and  license  requirements  for 
agents.  The  company  also  has  begun  to  push  underwriting 
to  a  much  finer  grain  of  policy  design,  beginning  with  wed¬ 
ding  insurance  and,  it  hopes,  expanding  to  allow  member 
companies  to  offer,  for  example,  a  policy  against  a  particular 
lawn  party’s  being  rained  out. 

Virtual  Vineyards  and  InsWeb  each  had  to  write  its 
own  software  because  no  shrink-wrapped,  dynamic  cata¬ 
logs  existed  at  the  time  of  their  births.  “We  weren’t  interest¬ 
ed  in  developing  our  own  thing,”  says  Ticehurst.  “We  were 
forced  to.”  Only  a  year  later,  spreading  demand  has  brought 
a  wave  of  new  search-and-catalog  software  onto  the  market, 
and  most  of  those  pro¬ 
grams  offer  some  level  of 
dynamic  querying. 

An  example  is  Web- 
Catalog  from  Pacific 
Coast  Software.  WebCat- 
alog  allows,  among  other 
things,  the  ranking  of 
fields,  which  enables 
searches  to  make  smarter 
determinations  of  closest 
possible  matches.  That 
capability  in  turn  means 
customers  can  enter 
longer,  more  complex 
search  commands,  such 
as  “1989  sky-blue  Mer¬ 
cury  Capri  with  chrome 
wheels,”  without  being 
frustrated  by  a  prema¬ 
ture  “no  match”  or  over¬ 
whelmed  by  false  positives.  (A  properly  programmed  Web 
catalog  would  find  a  1990  Capri  or  a  1989  sky-blue  Buick.) 
The  software  also  supports  interactive  product  customiza¬ 
tion  and  allows  a  buyer  to  maintain  his  or  her  own  cache  of 
data  resources  on  a  vendor’s  site  (such  as  a  comparison 
page  into  which  a  customer  can  cut  and  paste  images  of 
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products  being  considered).  In  addition,  a  vendor’s  site  can 
be  customized  by  the  webmaster  to  show  users  individual¬ 
ized  catalogs. 

More  sophisticated  systems  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
market.  Michael  Schwartz,  an  associate  professor  of  com¬ 
puter  science  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  says  that  the 
amount  of  data  indexed  by  big  Web  search  services  like 
AltaVista  or  Lycos  is  comparable  to  the  data  held  by  a  single 
midsize  company.  He  estimates  that  AltaVista,  for  example, 
boasts  links  to  sites  containing  about  30  million  documents, 
amounting  to  only  50GB  of  information.  Those  services 
would  experience  severe  scaling  problems  if  anywhere  near 
all  of  the  data  in  the  world  were  to  be  indexed  by  them. 

To  enable  searching  and  processing  of  immense  volumes 
of  information,  Schwartz  and  his  colleagues  have  developed 
a  system  architecture  dubbed  Harvest.  The  idea  behind 
Harvest  is  for  servers  to  recognize  and  respond  to  queries 
from  search  engines  differently  than  to  queries  from  hu¬ 
mans,  rather  than  send  the  same  hies  to  both,  as  occurs  now. 
Under  the  Harvest  concept,  each  server  would  reply  to  calls 
from  search  engines  with  a  streamed  representation  of  the 
information  that  is  needed  to  build  indexes  that  are  opti¬ 
mized  for  the  kinds  of  material  being  handled  and  the  spe¬ 
cific  constituencies  likely  to  be  asking  about  that  material. 

Pulling  indexing  out  to  nodes  will  allow  more  customiza¬ 
tion  (like  thesaurus  expansions  and  even  multilingual  sup¬ 
port)  while  reducing  bandwidth  demand.  Schwartz  calcu¬ 
lates  that  the  load  on  the  network  will  be  reduced  by  a  factor 
of  several  thousand,  compared  with  sending  whole  hies  to 
robot-based  search  services  such  as  Lycos  and  AltaVista. 

The  Harvest  project  ended  last  August,  but  the  software 


Reuters  NewMedia  Inc.  is 
developing  a  feature  that  will 
supply  you  with  the  news  that 
“people  like  me  like.” 


remains  available  in  both  freeware  and  commercial  forms. 
Verity  Inc.,  Netscape  Communications  Corp.  and  the  Inter¬ 
net  cable  company  At  Home  Corp.  are  currently  adapting 
Harvest  technology  for  general  use. 

But  no  matter  how  advanced  the  technology,  many 
consumer  choices  are  so  nuanced  and  subjective  that  they 
cannot  be  usefully  reduced  to  a  search  string.  “I’m  looking 
for  a  good  beach  book,”  one  person  might  say  to  another.  Or 


“I’m  looking  for  a  dress  that’s  not  quite  Donna  Karan  but 
not  all  the  way  to  Versace.  Know  what  I  mean?”  And  of 
course  we  do.  But  so  far  it  has  proved  hard  to  share  that 
knowledge  with  computers. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  candidate  for  such  soft  search¬ 
ing — at  least  until  artificial  intelligence  rises  from  the 
dead — is  a  technology  called  automatic  collaborative  filter¬ 
ing.  ACF  requires  users  to  fill  out  preference  profiles,  either 
by  rating  items  on  a  list  or  by  entering  and  rating  their  own 
items  or  both.  Those  preference  profiles  are  then  associated 
into  similarity  groups  called  affinity  clusters. 

In  the  case  of  movies,  for  example,  ACF  software  would 
define  a  cluster  of  users  who  rated  the  same  movies  the  same 
way.  It  would  then  inform  each  member  of  that  cluster  of  the 
movies  he  or  she  hadn’t  seen  that  came  highly  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  other  members.  When  the  database  is  large 
enough,  the  system  can  even  react  to  specific  items  instead 
of  merely  suggesting  or  recommending  new  ones.  Ask 
“Would  I  prefer  Bambi  or  Die  Hard ?  By  how  much?”  and  the 
software  could  retrieve  the  average  ratings  of  those  films 
across  your  cluster,  divide  one  into  the  other  and  tell  you 
that  you  would  enjoy  Bruce  Willis  exactly  3.2  times  as  much 
as  Thumper. 

Consulting  ACF  associations  is  quicker  than  reading  re¬ 
views  in  a  newsgroup,  although  filling  out  the  preference 
profiles  might  be  a  bit  of  an  entry  tax  for  some.  And  cluster 
ratings  are  more  dependable  than  newsgroup  reviews,  as 
Saul  Klein,  vice  president  of  marketing  at  ACF  pioneer  Fire¬ 
fly  Network  Inc.,  points  out.  Anyone — vendor,  employees, 
bitter  competitors — can  post  in  a  newsgroup.  But  someone 
trying  to  spoof  ratings  in  an  ACF  database  would  have  to 

enter  a  plausible  distribu¬ 
tion  of  preference  profiles, 
and  that  requirement  sets  a 
much  higher  standard  of 
chicanery.  Klein  says  any¬ 
one  trying  such  a  thing 
would  be  visible  instantly 
from  inside  the  system. 

The  great  advantage  of 
ACF  software  in  theory  is 
that  it  can  rate  and  search 
across  extremely  subjective 
dimensions,  such  as  the  best 
Chinese  restaurant  in 
Boston  or  even  “nice  things 

to  do  on  a  nice  day.”  Firefly  has  licensed  its  technology  to 
several  companies  including  Reuters  NewMedia  Inc.,  which 
will  use  it  to  develop  a  feature  that  will  supply  you  with  the 
news  that  “people  like  me  like.”  Not  surprisingly,  the  Firefly 
Web  site  is  extremely  social,  with  lots  of  chat  rooms:  Affinity 
groups,  it  seems,  are  generalizable  to  the  choice  of  schmooz¬ 
ing  partners. 

But  there  are  disadvantages  as  well.  For  one,  it  might  not 
be  practical  to  push  the  technique  down  to  the  level  of  spe- 
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cific  product  names,  with  the  exception  of  areas  such  as 
movies  and  music,  where  titles  are  highly  specific  and  well 
publicized.  (Consumers  might  not  be  able  to  fill  out  prefer¬ 
ence  profiles  for  screwdrivers  or  toothbrushes  or  socks,  be¬ 
cause  few  will  remember  which  manufacturers  to  associate 
with  which  products.) 

Research  might  find  that  preferences  in  movies  can  be 
generalized  to  product-specific  tastes  in  other  domains, 
such  as  restaurants  or  cars.  If  so,  then  just  a  few  ratings  by 
members  of  a  given  group  would  validate  choices  in  those 
new  domains  for  all  the  members  of  that  group.  Or,  in  a 
more  likely  scenario,  Firefly  could  point  users  in  more  gen¬ 
eral  directions,  toward  sites  or  services,  instead  of  supplying 
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hard  ratings  of  specific  products.  Members  could  use  it  to 
rate  vendors,  for  example,  by  asking,  “Which  Web  stores  do 
people  like  me  think  offer  the  best  online  experience  or  the 
best  follow-up?”  Thus,  while  ACF  seems  to  be  giving  agent 
technology  a  new  lease  on  life,  its  application  may  turn  out 
very  different  from  what  price  hounds  imagined. 

he  product  name  quandary  isn’t 
the  only  unresolved  issue  regarding 
ACF.  For  one  thing,  users  might  get 
bored  filling  out  profiles.  If  that  happens, 
services  might  have  to  consider  compensat¬ 
ing  them  for  doing  so.  Then  there  are  privacy 
issues:  A  journalist  could  log  on,  fill  out  a  profile 
stating  a  preference  for  X-rated  movies  and  then 
hit  the  link  that  finds  “the  names  of  members 
who  like  the  movies  I  like.”  (If  a  judge’s  name 
pops  up,  that  might  be  a  story.)  Finally,  while  ACF  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  ad-delivery  vehicle,  it  might  be  too  natural,  risking  a  re¬ 
peat  of  the  “hidden  persuader”  controversy  that  still  dogs 
subliminal  advertising. 

Industry  onlookers  say  that  over  the  next  year  or  so,  fur¬ 
ther  progress  in  filtering  and  searching  will  be  pursued  via 
three  dimensions.  The  first  is  connecting  up  the  product 
supply  chain — producers,  distributors,  retailers,  cus¬ 
tomers — so  that  data  has  to  be  entered  only  once  and  is 
maintained  by  a  single  party.  If  someone  who  is  logged  on¬ 
to  a  retailer’s  site  wants  to  see  a  picture  of  the  underside  of 
a  washer,  for  example,  that  request  might  travel  back  up 
the  product  supply  chain  to  the  original  manufacturer.  The 


image  would  be  fetched,  returned  and  served  from  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  site  (although  perhaps  with  a  manufacturer’s  ad  at¬ 
tached).  It  would  then  be  saved  on  the  customer’s  desktop 
as  part  of  his  or  her  own  product  documentation  re¬ 
sources.  Matt  Zucker,  program  manager  of  IBM  Corp.’s  In¬ 
ternet  Division,  says  making  this  happen — largely  a  matter 
of  developing  applications  that  will  allow  users  to  find  data 
efficiently  across  unstandardized  product  descriptions — is 
a  major  development  area  IBM  is  pursuing  in  electronic 
commerce. 

The  second  dimension  is  connecting  laterally  to  competi¬ 
tors,  colleagues  and  business  partners — perhaps  to  organize 
just-in-time  buyers’  co-ops.  Tony  Hill,  WebForce  commerce 
manager  at  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.,  is  looking 
forward  to  programs  that  would  present 
customers  logged  onto  the  SGI  site  with  a 
dynamic  catalog  of  the  software  applications 
that  run  on  SGI  hardware.  The  entries  in  the 
catalog,  which  would  include  constantly 
refreshed  technical  details  about  compatibili¬ 
ty,  would  be  fetched  from  each  software 
publisher’s  Web  site,  ideally  without  incorpo¬ 
rating  information  about  competing  hard¬ 
ware  vendors.  At  the  same  time,  customers 
logged  onto  a  software  publisher’s  site  could 
filter  information  about  hardware  compatibility  from  the 
SGI  site  without  having  their  messages  compromised  by  in¬ 
formation  about  competing  software  and  hardware  prod¬ 
ucts.  If  no  such  programs  appear  soon  or  the  quality  of  the 
programs  is  unsatisfactory,  Hill  says,  SGI  will  consider 
building  one. 

The  third  dimension  is  spreading  the  distribution  net¬ 
work  out  into  the  Web  using  what  some  have  called  “mi¬ 
croretailing.”  Amazon.com  Inc.,  for  example,  has  been  en¬ 
rolling  specialized  Web  sites  of  all  kinds  in  a  plan  to  sell 
books  that  it  calls  an  “associates  program.”  A  site  devoted  to 
fly  fishing  or  birdwatching  would  carry  a  list  of  books  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  site  guru.  Anyone  wishing  to  order  those 
books  would  hit  a  link  that  connects  to  the  Amazon.com 
site,  which  would  fetch  the  current  status  of  the  item  and 
unroll  an  order  form.  The  site  collects  referral  fees  if  sales 
exceed  a  cap  of  $250  per  month.  In  theory,  the  system  could 
be  expanded  to  sites  offering  a  very  wide  range  of  products 
and  services — equipment,  tours,  videos — each  maintaining 
relations  with  thousands  of  microstores. 

It  is  not  certain  that  catalogs  will  expand  along  those 
three  dimensions.  After  all,  those  bargain-hunting  shopping 
agents  are  still  a  promise  unfulfilled.  But  we  now  have  two 
more  years  of  experience  from  which  to  extrapolate  when 
making  predictions.  That  history  suggests  that  the  demands 
search-and-catalog  software  will  place  on  webmasters  are 
going  to  grow  in  perpetuity. 

Fred  Hapgood  is  a  Boston-based  technology  writer.  He  can  be 
reached  at  fhapgood@pobox.com. 
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f  you  haven't  made  a  million  dollars  on 

the  Internet  yet,  you’re  not  really  trying. 

There  are  just  so  many  wonderful  business  op¬ 
portunities  out  there  that  the  real  challenge  is  fig¬ 
uring  out  which  ones  not  to  invest  in.  It’s  like  the 
build-a-breakfast  menu  at  Denny’s:  You  want 
both  the  eggs  and  the  pancakes,  but  if  you  also  get 
toast  to  sop  up  the  yolks,  isn’t  that  too  much  of  a 
good  thing?  And  is  there  sufficient  bandwidth  to 
support  it  all? 

Now  I  admit  that  my  own  initial  venture  on  the 
Net — Ezra  Poundcake’s  Home  Page  for  Cyber- 
sawy  Business  People — was  not  an  unmitigated 
success.  The  site  was,  of  course,  showered  with 
honors:  It  was  rated  in  the  top  97  percent  of  all 
Web  sites  by  Point  Communications  (which 
called  it  “accessible  from  the  Internet”)  and  it 
received  the  Kreme  de  la  Kreme  Award  from  the 
American  Association  of  Snack  Cake  Manufac¬ 
turers.  Unfortunately,  the  idea  of  supporting  the 
site  through  an  online  pledge  drive,  as  described 
in  an  earlier  column,  did  little  or  no  mustard¬ 
cutting.  The  fault  was  probably  my  own:  I  had 
failed  to  figure  into  my  business  plan  the  expense 
of  creating  novel  and  enticing  premiums.  After  I 
had  spent  $75  hiring  Richard  Harris  to  record  a 

dramatic  reading  of  the 
Yahoo  Cool  Links  sec¬ 
tion  and  that  still  did 
nothing  to  un¬ 


dam  the  revenue  stream,  I  decided  it  was  time  to 
cast  my  Net  elsewhere. 

The  next  area  that  seemed  ripe  for  exploitation 
was  electronic  commerce.  My  webmaster,  Jack-O, 
had  come  across  an  article  in  Tiger  Beat  stating 
that  in  a  recent  survey  of  every  single  person  on 
the  planet  over  the  age  of  five,  96  percent  said 
they  would  happily  spend  upward  of  $10,000  a 
month  in  online  purchases  if  only  a  secure 
payment  mechanism  could  be  found.  Once  more, 
a  bulb  burned  bright  over  the  Poundcake  pate.  Of 
course,  I  realized  that  my  webmaster’s  program¬ 
ming  skills  were  probably  not  up  to  the  task  of 
developing  such  a  system — when  I  had  asked  him 
to  create  a  “back”  button  for  my  home  page  a  few 
weeks  earlier  he  had  gone  into  hysterics,  insisting 
that  multimedia  was  not  part  of  his  job  descrip¬ 
tion.  But  Jack-O,  while  no  Marc  Andreessen,  did 
possess  a  quality  that  made  him  a  suitable 
standard-bearer  for  the  Internet  commerce  cause: 
to  wit,  after  years  of  playing  community  college 
jai  alai,  he  had  developed  very  strong  shins. 

It  was  those  shins  that  formed  the  backbone  of 
my  ingenious  new  business  model.  Here’s  how  it 
worked:  Whenever  someone  wishing  to  buy 
something — call  him,  say,  “The  Buyer” — wanted 
to  conduct  a  transaction  with  someone  wishing 
to  sell  something — call  him,  say,  “Party  B” — the 
two  would  agree  on  a  price  and  then  e-mail  that 
information  to  Jack-0  and  myself.  Then  Jack-0 
would  get  on  his  bike,  pedal  over  to  The  Buyer’s 

place  of  business  and 
collect  the  money.  He 
would  secure  the  mon¬ 
ey  in  a  metal  box  with 
six  rubber  bands  around 
it  (thus  thwarting  any 
hackers  who  might  be 
lurking  in  the  vicinity), 
place  the  box  in  a  basket 
attached  to  his  handlebars 
and  carry  it  to  Party  B, 
who  would  pay  us  either  a 
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$1  commission  or  its  equivalent  in 
baked  goods. 

This  plan  would  have  worked  bril¬ 
liantly  had  it  not  been  for  the  surpris¬ 
ing  amount  of  business  we  received 
from  overseas.  In  fact,  the  vast  majori¬ 
ty  of  our  orders  came  from  Irkutsk, 
where,  I  discovered  later,  our  company 
name — Wheels  of  Commerce — trans¬ 
lates  into  “Click  here  for  happy  talk.”  I 
also  ran  up  against  some  unforeseen 
labor  problems:  After  a  few  weeks, 
Jack-0  started  complaining  that  pedal¬ 
ing  cross-country  on  a  three-speed  was 
scorching  his  patellas.  The  capital  out¬ 
lay  required  for  a  new  bike  would  have 
wiped  us  out.  So,  regretfully,  I  began  to 
cast  around  for  an  alternate  plan. 

INSPIRATION  STRUCK  ME,  as  it  does 

most  of  us,  during  a  Mr.  Ed  mara¬ 
thon.  I  have  always  marveled  at  the 
degree  to  which  Mr.  Ed  displayed  wis¬ 
dom  beyond  his  age  and  species,  and 
as  I  listened  to  the  beloved  opening 
ditty  for  perhaps  the  24th  time  that 
night,  I  wished  that  I  could,  in  fact,  go 
right  to  the  source  and  ask  the  horse. 
And  then  it  came  to  me!  If  I  felt  this 
way,  then  how  many  other  needy  souls 
were  out  there  yearning  for  the  kind 
words  and  sage  advice  of  their  favorite 
’60s  sitcom  stars?  A  real-time  celebrity 
chat  forum  would  both  make  money 
and  perform  a  noble  public  service.  I 
envisioned  families  brought  together 
by  the  wisdom  of  Robert  Young;  young 
women  encouraged  to  follow  their 
dreams  by  Mario  Thomas;  castaways 
instructed  in  the  art  of  building  exer¬ 
cise  bikes  from  bamboo  poles  by  Tina 
Louise.  Certainly  it  was  unlikely  that 
any  members  of  this  exalted  constella¬ 
tion  would  actually  agree  to  participate 
in  such  a  service.  But,  as  the  former 
crossword  puzzle  editor  of  TV  Guide,  I 
considered  myself  more  than  qualified 
to  provide  anything  users  might 
demand  in  the  way  of  “content.”  To 
paraphrase  that  famous  New  Yorker 
cartoon:  On  the  Internet,  no  one 
knows  you’re  not  Vivian  Vance! 

My  enthusiasm  for  the  project  ebbed 
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after  Jack-0  assured  me  that  any  type 
of  Internet  chat  was  technologically 
unfeasible  at  this  time,  and  that  leading 
pundits — leading  pundits  other  than 
myself,  that  is — didn’t  expect  it  to  be 
doable  until  at  least  the  middle  of  next 
century.  Then,  quite  by  accident,  I 
overheard  a  conversation  between  the 
head  of  MIT’s  Media  Lab  and  the 
chairman  of  the  World  Wide  Web 
Consortium,  who  were  standing  be¬ 
hind  me  at  the  Sizzler  salad  bar  waiting 
for  refills  on  the  bacon  bits.  What  they 
said  made  it  pretty  clear  that  people 
were  in  fact  using  chat  today,  and  not 
just  at  secret  government  research  fa¬ 
cilities  disguised  as  abandoned  leper 
colonies,  as  Jack-0  had  hinted  darkly 
was  the  case. 

I  confronted  Jack-0  with  the  fruits 
of  my  research,  and  he  agreed,  with 
considerable  ill  will,  to  look  into  it. 
Four  months  later,  Ezra  Poundcake’s 
Star-Studded  Celebrity  CyberChat 
went  live. 

This  was  the  idea  that  should  have 
made  me  rich.  In  the  first  two  weeks 
alone  our  site  received  a  total  of  29 
visitors,  which  is  22  more  people  than 
I’m  on  speaking  terms  with,  so  the 
word  was  obviously  out.  We  decided  to 
start  modestly,  promoting  chats  with 
stars  of  the  secondary  and  even  ter¬ 
tiary  sitcom  orbits,  including  such 
near-giants  as  Emmaline  Henry  (the 
smoldering  Amanda  Bellows  on  I 
Dream  ofjeannie )  and  Pat  Priest  (the 
luminous  Marilyn  on  The  Munsters) . 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  collect¬ 
ing  demographic  data,  we  created  a 
registration  form  and  granted  access 
only  to  those  willing  to  divulge  such 
revealing  psychographic  information 
as  their  initials  and  time  of  birth.  Par¬ 
ticipants  were  asked  to  e-mail  us  an 
IOU  and  follow  it  up  with  $5  in  cash  or 
arcade  tokens  whenever  convenient. 

Things  were  hunky-dory  for  a  while 
but  then,  like  entrepreneurial  Icaruses, 
we  flew  too  close  to  the  sun.  Anxious 
to  increase  revenues  and  break  that 
magical  40-hits-per-day  barrier,  we 
decided  it  was  time  to  headline  a  real 


series  star,  albeit  someone  safely  in  the 
“Where  Are  They  Now?”  category.  To 
appease  Jack-O,  who  had  been  arguing 
that  we  ought  to  start  catering  to  his 
dewier  demographic,  we  selected  Mr. 
John  Travolta,  who  Jack-0  assured  me 
had  sunk  into  oblivion  after  his — in 
my  valuation — somewhat  unseemly 
rendition  of  the  sweathog  known  as 
Vinnie  Barbarino.  Unfortunately,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Jack-0  was  unaware  of  a  re¬ 
cent  uptick  in  Mr.  Travolta’s  celebrity 
status  due  largely  to  some  motion  pic¬ 
ture  about  orange  juice.  Our  business 
plan  suddenly  rendered  unviable,  we 
were  forced  to  yank  the  service  and 
hole  up  for  several  days  in  Jack-O’s 
mother’s  rec  room. 

But  Ezra  Poundcake  not  only 
learns  from  his  mistakes,  he  also 
commits  mistakes  that  others 
may  learn  from.  When  I  sat  down  to 
analyze  these  failures,  the  error  mes¬ 
sage  of  my  ways  came  back  loud  and 
clear — and  with  it  an  epiphany.  The 
best  strategy  for  cybersuccess,  I  real¬ 
ized,  is  not  to  create  a  business  on  the 
Internet  but  rather  to  create  a  business 
about  the  Internet!  In  these  early  days 
of  Web  commerce,  those  who  profit 
will  be  vendors  not  of  services  but 
rather  of  souvenirs. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  latest — and 
most  lucrative — business  model:  Jack- 
O  and  I  are  now  selling  T-shirts  to 
companies  that  want  to  promote  their 
Web  sites.  They  read,  “My  parents 
went  to  www.yourcompanyname.com, 
but  all  I  got  was  this  dumb  shirt.”  We 
hope  to  offer  them  online  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Ezra  Poundcake  knows  more  about  the 
Internet  than  some  people  have  forgot¬ 
ten.  If  you’re  not  careful,  you’ll  find  his 
previously  published  columns  at  Ezra 
Poundcake’s  Home  Page  for  Cybersavvy 
Business  People  ( www.cio.com/Web- 
Master/wmezrahome.html).  Ezra’s 
correspondence,  such  as  it  is,  is  handled 
by  WebMaster  Executive  Editor  Leigh 
Buchanan  (buchanan@cio.comJ. 
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NetResults  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Innotech  Multimedia  Corporation.  Java  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
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WM23.  "So 
Many  Toys,  So 
Little  Time" 

(Page  22) — these 
days  you  can  dress 
up  your  Web  site 
with  newsgroups, 
chat  rooms,  video, 
audio,  3-D,  ani¬ 
mation  and  more. 
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January/February 

1996 

WM20.  "Looking  for  a  Few 
Good  Apps"  (Page  30)— Banc 
One  is  testing  its  assumptions  about 
electronic  commerce  with  several 
highly  focused 
pilot  applica¬ 
tions.  By  Leigh 
Buchanan 

WM21.  "For¬ 
eign  Entan¬ 
glements” 

(Page  38)— 
companies 
doing  inter¬ 
national  busi¬ 
ness  over  the 
Internet  may 
encounter 
problems  they 
never  expect¬ 
ed.  Fortu¬ 
nately  there 
are  some  new 
tools  and  services  to  help  them. 
By  Fred  Hapgood 

WM22.  "Hostile  Exchanges" 

(Page  44) — it  was  a  battle  of 
David  and  Goliath  when  Web 
startup  Electronic  Share  Infor¬ 
mation  Ltd.  ran  up  against  the 
London  Stock  Exchange.  By  E.B. 
Baatz 


The  question  is:  Should  you?  A 
Customer  Interface  column  by 
Jim  Sterne 

WM24.  "Proving  Grounds" 

(Page  26) —  hordes  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  are  clamoring  to  do  business 
with  you  over  the 
Net.  Encryption 
technology  and 
certification  au¬ 
thorities  will  force 
them  to  prove  that 
they  are  who  they 
say  they  are.  A 
Work  in  Progress 
column  by  Fred 
Hapgood 

WM25.  "A 

Linking  Per¬ 
son's  Guide" 

(Page  56) — why 
do  all  the  lessons 
we’ve  already 
learned  about  hy¬ 
pertext  fly  out  the 
window  when  it  comes  to  the  Web?  A 
Master  Keys  column  by  Howard 
Strauss 

March/April 

1996 

WM26.  "Rooms  With  a 
View"  (Page  34) — Holiday  Inn, 
TravelWeb  and  their  competitors  are 
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putting  everything  from  reservations 
to  franchisee  training  on  the  Inter¬ 
net.  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

WM27.  "Art  of  the  State" 

(Page  44) — government  agencies  at 
all  levels  are  using  the  Internet  and 
their  own  intranets  to  improve  citi¬ 
zen  access  to  information  and  ser¬ 
vices.  By  Peter  Fabris 

WM28.  "Lessons  From  Sili¬ 
con  Valley"  (Page  54) — Califor¬ 
nia’s  high-tech  companies  had  many 
of  the  first — and  the  finest — com¬ 
mercial  sites  on  the  Web.  By  Anne 
Stuart 

WM29.  "Easy  Doesn't  It" 

(Page  24) — the  companies  that  are 
best  at  information  brokering  are 
the  ones  that  will  succeed  on  the 
Web.  A  Customer  Interface  column 
by  Jim  Sterne 

WM30.  "The  Sweet  Smell  of 
Access"  (Page  28) — the  Web  has 
good  looks,  but  it’s  what’s  in  your 
database  (and  whether  it’s  accessi¬ 
ble)  that  counts.  A  Work  in  Progress 
column  by  Peter  L.  Brooks 

May/June 

1996 

WM31.  "Will  the  Web  Eat 
Your  Job?"  (Page  40) — with  its 
capacity  for  directly  linking  buyers 
and  sellers,  the  Web  is  threatening  to 
make  lunch  out  of  the  mid¬ 
dleman.  By  E.B.  Baatz 


WM32.  "Franchises  Wind  Up 
on  the  Web"  (Page  46) — fran¬ 
chises  are  making  good  use  of  the 
Web — and  the  Web  can  learn  from 
franchises  too.  By  Fred  Hapgood 

WM33.  "A  Change  of  Art” 

(Page  54) — the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  hopes  to  blend  art  and  com¬ 
merce  on  a  high-performance  Web 
site.  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

WM34.  "Getting  Personal" 

(Page  22) —  if  you’re  really  after  loy¬ 
alty,  you’ll  make  each  customer’s  vis¬ 
it  to  your  Web  site  a  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  A  Customer  Interface  column 
by  Jim  Sterne 

WM35.  "He  Who  Staffs  Last" 

(Page  34) — failing  to  address  human 
resources  issues  before  your  site  goes 
up  is  a  big  mistake.  An  Inside  Tracks 
column  by  Steven  M.  Dreyer  and  Is¬ 
abelle  Fymat 

July/August 

1996 

WM36.  "Click  and  Dagger" 

(Page  38) — access  to  competitive  in¬ 
telligence  just  got  a  whole  lot  easier. 
By  Anne  Stuart 

WM37.  "Retail  Retold"  (Page 
46) — last  year,  there  were  too  many 
obstacles  for  online  retailers.  That 
was  then;  this  is  now.  By  Lynda  Ra- 
dosevich 
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WM38.  "Surf  and  Turf” 

(Page  54) — everyone  wants  some¬ 
thing  from  Amoco’s  intranet,  but 
they  all  want  something  different.  By 
Carol  Hildebrand 

WM39.  "Drag  Net"  (Page  24)— 
what  happens  when  a  batik  brings 
its  services  to  the  Web?  A  Customer 
Interface  column  by  Jim  Sterne 

WM40.  "Rights  and 
Wrongs"  (Page  28)  — who  actually 
owns  the  content  on  your  Web  site, 
and  what  rights  do  you  have  to  use 
it?  A  Gray  Matters  column  by 
Thomas  J.  Smedinghoff 

WM41.  "Sites  of  Passage" 

(Page  32) — a  modest  proposal  for 
service-oriented  sites  that  will  draw 
even  reluctant  consumers  to  the 
Web.  A  Business  Case  column  by 
Leigh  Buchanan 

September 

1996 

WM42.  "Getting  to  Know 
You"  (Page  28) — companies  are 
adopting  a  range  of  strategies  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  a  bead  on  their  virtual 
customers.  By  Miryam  Ehrlich 
Williamson 

WM43.  "Personnel  Best" 

(Page  36) — human  resources  has 
long  lagged  behind  the  technology 
curve.  Now  the  Web  is  making  it 
possible  for  this  most  democratic  of 
functions  to  bring  power  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  By  Heath  Row 

WM44.  "The  Peacock's  New 
Feathers"  (Page  44)  — everybody 
wants  to  know  what  media  conver¬ 
gence  will  look  like.  It  might  look  a 
lot  like  NBC.  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

WM45.  "Brother,  Can  you 
Sparadigm?”  (Page  i8)—one 
word  of  advice  about  where  your 
competition  will  come  from:  every¬ 
where.  A  Customer  Interface  column 
by  Jim  Sterne 

WM46.  "Librarians  at  the 
Gate"  (Page  22)  — at  National 
Semiconductor  Corp.,  building  an 
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intranet  was  easy.  Building  an  in¬ 
tranet  without  making  waves  was 
impossible.  An  Inside  Tracks  column 
by  Mary  Holland  and  Janell  Picard 

WM47.  "Latino  Roots"  (Page 
54) — Hispanics  have  much  less  ac¬ 
cess  to  computers  than  Anglos  do,  so 
why  would  anyone  build  a  Web  site 
aimed  at  the  Hispanic  market?  The 
Piccos  had  a  few  good  reasons.  An 
Ad  Infinitum  column  by  Wesley  C. 
Rolley 

October 

1996 

WM48.  "By  Invitation  Only" 

(Page  28) — increasingly,  companies 
are  seeing  the  payoff  from  expanded 
intranets  that  allow  selected  out¬ 
siders  through  their  firewalls  to  share 
a  corner  of  their  corporate  estates.  By 
Anne  Stuart 

WM49.  "The  Ultimate  Web¬ 
master"  (Page  38) — Tim  Berners- 
Lee,  the  man  who  gave  away  the 
Web,  looks  back  on  seven  years  of 
change  and  forward  to  the  Internet’s 
future  as  a  universal  business  tool. 

By  Scott  Kirsner 

WM50.  "Will  Your  Business 
Model  Float?"  (Page  46)  — com¬ 
panies  have  all  kinds  of  ideas  about 
how  to  make  money  on  the  Web. 
WebMaster  examines  the  pros  and 
cons  of  established  strategies,  as  well 
as  some  innovative  approaches  that 
may  redefine  online  business  By  E.B. 
Baatz 

WM51.  "In  Memoriam" 

(Page  20) — for  two  years,  the  Inter¬ 
net  Marketing  Discussion  List 
helped  lay  the  foundation  for  a  thriv¬ 
ing  new  industry.  Now  it’s  gone,  and 
a  gaggle  of  successors  is  primed  to 
take  its  place.  A  Customer  Interface 
column  by  Jim  Sterne 

WM52.  "Taxation  Without 
Organization"  (Page  24)— as 
state  and  local  governments  scram¬ 
ble  for  revenues,  the  online  industry 
is  an  irresistible  target  for  taxation. 
The  result  is  a  high-tech  hodgepodge 
of  conflicting,  confusing  and  just 
plain  crazy  regulations.  A  Gray  Mat¬ 
ters  column  by  G.  Kent  Johnson  Jr. 

WM53.  "Java  Gets  Real" 

(Page  54) — although  it’s  been  more 
than  a  year  since  Java  promised  to 
rewrite  the  rules  of  the  Web,  applica¬ 
tions  that  exploit  the  language  are  in 
short  supply.  Three  programmers 
who’ve  actually  put  Java  to  work  tell 
us  what  they’ve  learned.  A  Field  Re¬ 
port  by  Art  Jahnke 
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November 

1996 


more  than  they  give.  By  Jennifer 
Bresnahan 


WM54.  "Sizzle  and  Steak" 

(Page  32) — once  upon  a  time,  multi- 
media  effects  like  virtual  reality  and 
animation  meant  fun  and  games. 
Now,  at  organizations  as  diverse  as 
Motorola  and  the  World  Bank,  they 
mean  business.  By  Lynda  Radosevich 

WM55.  "Crash  Course"  (Page 
40) — every  webmaster  wants  to 
maximize  traffic,  but  popularity  has 
its  price.  Here’s  how  IBM,  Microsoft 
and  other  big-leaguers  coped  when 
an  eager  public  loved  their  sites  to 
death.  By  Simson  L.  Garfinkel 

WM56,  "Evangelical  Fervor" 

(Page  46) — the  top-down,  top  secret 
history  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Lab  left  some  people  wary  of  the  fa¬ 
cility’s  internal  Web.  So  the  Web 
team  threw  a  little  educational 
workshop,  from  Monday  morning 
until  Friday  night.  By  Derek  Slater 

WM57.  “Taking  on  the 
World"  (Page  54) — as  they  move 
to  the  Web,  travel  magazines  become 
more  than  just  glossy  guidebooks. 
Why  settle  for  a  description  of  Paris 
when  you  can  book  the  flight,  reserve 
the  room  and  ask  that  the  wine  be 
properly  chilled?  By  Anne  Stuart 

WM58.  "Pennywise"  (Page 
24) — billions  of  dollars  in  Internet 
commerce  are  waiting  for  a  micro¬ 
payment  system  that  pays  off.  They 
won’t  be  waiting  long.  A  Work  In 
Progress  column  by  Fred  Hapgood 

WM59.  "Better  to  Give"  (Pag 
28) — there  are  two  rules  of  success¬ 
ful  business  on  the  Web:  1.  Spend 
whatever  it  takes  to  develop  a  prod¬ 
uct.  2.  Give  the  product  away.  A 
Customer  Interface  column  by  Jim 
Sterne 

WM60.  "The  Seven  Pillars  ol 
Webdom"  (Page  60) — the  first  in 
a  series  of  articles  that  answer  the 
question  “What  do  webmasters  do?’ 
A  Webmasters’  Guild  column  by 
Matthew  Cutler 


December 

1996 

WM61.  "Noble  Failures" 

(Page  32) — we  discover  the  tragic 
flaws  in  three  heroic  Web  efforts.  By 
Art  Jahnke 

WM62.  "Money  Isn't  Every¬ 
thing"  (Page  40)  — no  one’s  raking 
in  big  donations  from  the  Internet 
yet.  But  in  general,  nonprofit  organi 
zations  on  the  Web  are  receiving 


WM63.  "Business  in  the 
Wake  of  the  Web"  (Page  46)— 
four  Web  experts  discuss  the  changes 
and  challenges  the  Internet  will 
bring  to  tomorrow’s  business.  Edited 
by  Anne  Stuart 

WM64.  "I'll  Have  What  She's 
Having"  (Page  54)  — with  a  little 
help  from  intelligent  agents,  we  can 
know  which  chardonnay  People  Like 
Us  would  prefer  without  knowing 
any  People  Like  Us.  By  Fred  Hap¬ 
good 

WM65.  "Managing  Manage¬ 
ment"  (Page  20) — how  to  convince 
the  powers  that  be  to  invest  in  their 
own  future.  A  Customer  Interface 
column  by  Jim  Sterne 

WM66.  "Goal  Keepers"  (Page 
26) — business  strategists  define  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  their  organi¬ 
zations’  Web  activities.  A  Webmas¬ 
ters’  Guild  column  by  Matthew  Cutler 

WM67.  "Webel  Without  a 
Clue"  (Page  60)  — entrepreneurial 
heavyweight  Ezra  Poundcake  de¬ 
scribes  his  rags-to-slightly-higher- 
quality-rags  career  on  the  Net.  A 
WebMaster  Light  column  by  Ezra 
Poundcake 
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Web  Factory  Pro  Image  is  fully  loaded  with 
everything  you  need  to  create  professional 
quality  Web  pages  in  one  seamless  authoring 
environment. 


Hassle  free  architecture  with  professional  power 
lets  you  begin  creating  right  away, 
with  no  experience  required. 
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From  beginner  to  expert,  Web  Factory  is  the 
total  solution  for  all  your  authoring  needs! 


Features: 

•  True  WYSIWYG  Environment 

•  Full  support  of  Frames,  Forms,  and  Tables 

•  Templates  Included 

•  Full  Featured  Image  Program  Creates: 

•  Banners-Graphics-lmage  Maps 

•  GIF,  JPEG,  and  Transparent  Images 

•  JAVA,  Scripting  Tools,  and  Plug-in  Support 


•  Two  Authoring  Options: 

•  Write  plain  text  -  see  the  code 
created 

•  Write  HTML  Source  -  see  the 
changes  appear 

•  Easy  Image  Import  and  Conversion 

•  Live  Netscape™  or  Explorer™  Preview 


Web  Factory  Lite  offers  low  cost  web  page  creation  without  full  image  editing. 

An  easy  way  to  get  started! 

Build  a  better  Site! 

Web  Factory  -  For  Windows  95  and  NT 

visit  our  web  site  for  a  free  demo  http://www.tlco.com 
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Australian  Macworld,  Australian  PC  World,  Australian  Reseller  News,  Computerworld,  IT  Casebook,  Network  World,  Publish,  Webmaster;  Austria:  Computerwelt  Osterreich, 
Networks  Austria,  PC  Tip  Austria;  Bangladesh:  PC  World  Bangladesh;  Belarus:  PC  World  Belarus;  Belgium:  Data  News;  Brazil:  Annuario  de  Informatica,  Computerworld, 
Connections,  Macworld,  PC  Player,  PC  World,  Publish,  Reseller  News,  Supergamepower;  Bulgaria:  Computerworld  Bulgaria,  Network  World  Bulgaria,  PC  &  MacWorld  Bulgaria; 
Canada:  CIO  Canada,  Client/Server  World,  ComputerWorld  Canada,  InfoWorld  Canada,  NetworkWorld  Canada,  WebWorld;  Chile:  Computerworld  Chile,  PC  World  Chile; 
Colombia:  Computerworld  Colombia,  PC  World  Colombia;  Costa  Rica:  PC  World  Centro  America;  The  Czech  and  Slovak  Republics:  Computerworld  Czechoslovakia,  Macworld 
Czech  Republic,  PC  World  Czechoslovakia;  Denmark:  Communications  World  Danmark,  Computerworld  Danmark,  Macworld  Danmark,  PC  World  Danmark,  Techworld 
Denmark;  Dominican  Republic:  PC  World  Republica  Dominicana;  Ecuador  PC  World  Ecuador;  Egypt  Computerworld  Middle  East,  PC  World  Middle  East;  El  Salvador  PC  World 
Centro  America;  Finland:  MikroPC,  Tietoverkko,  Tietoviikko;  France:  Distributique,  Hebdo,  Info  PC,  Le  Monde  Informatique,  Macworld,  Reseaux  &  Telecoms,  WebMaster  France; 
Germany:  Computer  Partner,  Computerwoche,  Computerwoche  Extra,  Computerwoche  FOCUS,  Global  Online,  Macwelt,  PC  Welt;  Greece:  Amiga  Computing,  GamePro  Greece, 
Multimedia  World;  Guatemala:  PC  World  Centro  America;  Honduras:  PC  World  Centro  America;  Hong  Kong:  Computerworld  Hong  Kong,  PC  World  Hong  Kong,  Publish  in  Asia; 
Hungary:  ABCD  CD-ROM,  Computerworld  Szamitastechnika,  Internetto  Online  Magazine,  PC  World  Hungary,  PC-X  Magazin  Hungary;  Iceland:  Tolvuheimur  PC  World  Island; 
India:  Information  Communications  World,  Information  Systems  Computerworld,  PC  World  India,  Publish  in  Asia;  Indonesia:  InfoKomputer  PC  World,  Komputek 
Computerworld,  Publish  in  Asia;  Ireland:  ComputerScope,  PC  Live!;  Israel:  Macworld  Israel,  People  &  Computers/Computerworld;  Italy:  Computerworld  Italia,  Macworld  Italia, 
Networking  Italia,  PC  World  Italia;  Japan:  DTP  World,  Macworld  Japan,  Nikkei  Personal  Computing,  OS/2  World  Japan,  SunWorld  Japan,  Windows  NT  World,  Windows  World 
Japan;  Kenya:  PC  World  East  African;  Korea:  Hi-Tech  Information,  Macworld  Korea,  PC  World  Korea;  Macedonia:  PC  World  Macedonia;  Malaysia:  Computerworld  Malaysia,  PC 
World  Malaysia,  Publish  in  Asia;  Malta:  PC  World  Malta;  Mexico:  Computerworld  Mexico,  PC  World  Mexico;  Myanmar  PC  World  Myanmar;  Netherlands:  Computer!  Totaal,  LAN 
Internetworking  Magazine,  LAN  World  Buyers  Guide,  Net,  Macworld  Netherlands,  WebWereld;  New  Zealand:  Absolute  Beginners  Guide  and  Plain  &  Simple  Series,  Computer 
Buyer,  Computer  Industry  Directory,  Computerworld  New  Zealand,  MTB,  Network  World,  PC  World  New  Zealand;  Nicaragua:  PC  World  Centro  America,  Norway: 
Computerworld  Norge,  CW  Rapport,  Datamagasinet,  Financial  Rapport,  Kursguide  Norge,  Macworld  Norge,  Multimediaworld  World  Norway,  PC  World  Ekspress  Norge,  PC 
World  Nettverk,  PC  World  Norge,  PC  World  ProduktGuide  Norge;  Pakistan:  Computerworld  Pakistan;  Panama:  PC  World  Panama;  People's  Republic  of  China:  China  Computer 
Users,  China  Computerworld,  China  InfoWorld,  China  Telecom  World  Weekly,  Computer  &  Communication,  Electronic  Design  China,  Electronics  Today,  Electronics  Weekly, 
Game  Software,  PC  World  China,  Popular  Computer  Week,  Software  Weekly,  Software  World,  Telecom  World;  Peru:  Computerworld  Peru,  PC  World  Profesional  Peru,  PC  World 
SoHo  Peru;  Philippines:  Click!,  Computerworld  Philippines,  PC  World  Philippines,  Publish  in  Asia;  Poland:  Computerworld  Poland,  Computerworld  Special  Report  Poland,  Cyber, 
Macworld  Poland,  Networld  Poland,  PC  World  Komputer;  Portugal:  Cerebro/PC  World,  Computerworld/Correio  Information  Dealer  World  Portugal,  Mac#ln/PC*ln  Portugal, 
Multimedia  World;  Puerto  Rico:  PC  World  Puerto  Rico;  Romania:  Computerworld  Romania,  PC  World  Romania,  Telecom  Romania;  Russia:  Computerworld  Russia,  Mir  PK, 
Publish,  Seti;  Singapore:  Computerworld  Singapore,  PC  World  Singapore,  Publish  in  Asia;  Slovenia:  Monitor;  South  Africa:  Computing  SA,  Network  World  SA,  Software  World 
SA;  Spain:  Communicaciones  World  Espana,  Computerworld  Espana,  Dealer  World  Espana,  Macworld  Espana,  PC  World  Espana;  Sri  Lanka:  Infolink  PC  World;  Sweden: 
CAP&Design,  Computer  Sweden,  Corporate  Computing  Sweden,  Internetworld  Sweden,  it.branschen,  Macworld  Sweden,  MaxiData  Sweden,  MikroDatorn,  Natverk  & 
Kommunikation,  PC  World  Sweden,  PC/Aktiv,  Windows  World  Sweden;  Switzerland:  Computerworld  Schweiz,  Macworld  Schweiz,  PCtip;  Taiwan:  Computerworld  Taiwan, 
Macworld  Taiwan,  NEW  ViSiON/Publish,  PC  World  Taiwan,  Windows  World  Taiwan;  Thailand:  Publish  in  Asia,  Thai  Computerworld;  Turkey:  Computerworld  Turkiye,  Macworld 
Turkiye,  Network  World  Turkiye,  PC  World  Turkiye;  Ukraine:  Computerworld  Kiev,  Multimedia  World  Ukraine,  PC  World  Ukraine;  United  Kingdom:  Acorn  User  UK,  Amiga  Action 
UK,  Amiga  Computing  UK,  Apple  Talk  UK,  Computing,  Macworld,  Parents  and  Computers  UK,  PC  Advisor,  PC  Home,  PSX  Pro,  The  WEB;  United  States:  Cable  in  the  Classroom, 
CIO  Magazine,  Computerworld,  DOS  World,  Federal  Computer  Week,  GamePro  Magazine,  InfoWorld,  1-Way,  Macworld,  Network  World,  PC  Games,  PC  World,  Publish,  Video 
Event,  THE  WEB  Magazine  and  WebMaster;  online  webzines  JavaWorld,  NetscapeWorld  and  SunWorld  Online;  Uruguay:  InfoWorld  Uruguay;  Venezuela:  Computerworld 
Venezuela,  PC  World  Venezuela;  and  Vietnam:  PC  World  Vietnam. 
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Our  new  Smart-UPS 
insures  the  web  hits  you 
want. . .  and  prevents 
those  you  don’t 


Whether  you’re  using  the  Web  to  sell,  to 
)  support,  or  to  surf,  once  you  make  the 
investment  in  a  homepage  you’ve  made  a 
commitment  to  your  customers.  A  commitment 
to  be  there  when  they  need  you  for  product  info, 
technical  support, or  sales. 

Having  your  server  go  down  due  to  a  power  hit 
is  like  hanging  a  “Come  Back  Later”  sign  on  your 
store’s  front  door.  Some  customers  will  come 
back,  but  others  never  will. 

Protect  your  investment  in 
the  web  with  the  power  pro-  M i\ j ‘i ■  ■  A* 

tection  that  protects  more  ■Q^^gjnBip 

networks  than  all  other  1  ; ' — w  I  'M 

Our  new  enhanced  Smart-  ■EEE3KIHB 

— ,^1 

servers  like  Sun’s  Netra'”  and 


Our  award-winning  PowerChute  plus  software 
is  available  for  major  web  platforms,  including 
Windows  NT  and  Solaris  .  PowerChute  plus 
provides  automatic  notification  of  power  problems 
and  safe  shutdown  of  applications  whether  you’re 
there  or  not  Plus.  FlexEvents  provides  custom 
notification  (email,  paging)  and  more. 

With  Smart-UPS  you  get  SmartBoost  automatic 
voltage  regulation,  CellGuard  intelligent  battery 
■■■■■■■  management  (for  maximum 
battery  life),  hot-swappable 
user-replaceable  batteries 
and  SmartSlot  custom 

Check  out  our  web  solu¬ 
tions  today.  After  all,  there’s 
one  kind  of’big  hit"  on  your 
_ I  web  site  you  don’t  want  to 


lAPC  provides  the  most  complete, 
manageable  and  controllable 
Network  UPS  in  our  review 


APC’s  award-winning 
Smart-UPS  units  are  available  in 
convenient  rack  mount  models. 
The  Smart-UPS  XL  series  is 
recommended  for  long  runtime 
applications.  For  maximum 
protection ,  ask  almut  our  new 
NctShelter')1  premium  rack 
enclosures  for  all  your  servers 
and  internetworking  equipment. 


U.  -W  ^1; 
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EMO  DISK! 


call  or  download  from 
our  NEW  Power  Page" 


_ i 


AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 

888-BUY- APCC  ext.  7030 

40 1  -788-2797  fax  /  Worldwide:  (+ 1  )40 1 -789-S73S  / 
800-347-FAXX  PowerFax  Literature 
1 32  Fairgrounds  Rd.,  W.  Kingston  Rl  02892  USA 


1 996  American  Power  Conversion.  Other  trademarks  are 
property  of  their  owners.  ASU000 1 . 


email:  apcinfo@apcc.com 

http://www.apcc.com  . 
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DESIGNING  MINDS 


N 


IetObjects  Inc.'s  Fusion  tool  takes 
the  Gestalt  approach  to  developing 
Web  sites:  It  lets  creators  see  the  whole 
thing  at  once. 

Fusion  treats  a  site  as  an  integrated 
entity  rather  than  a  collection  of  pages 
hooked  together  by  links.  Starting  with  a 
visual  structure  editor  called  SiteArchitect, 
developers  can  edit  a  hierarchical  map 
of  the  site  in  its  entirety.  Then  they 
can  get  down  to  content,  using  a 
drag-and-drop  layout  editor  that  handles  tables,  forms,  Java,  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
ActiveX  and  Macromedia  Inc.'s  Shockwave  as  well  as  plain  ol'  vanilla  text.  Users  can 
also  apply  consistent  graphics  throughout  the  site  and  integrate  content  from 
spreadsheets  and  databases.  And  because  word  has  it  that  change  is  good,  they  can 
reorganize  their  sites  in  minutes  using  Fusion’s  automatic  navigation  and  linking 
capabilities. 

For  those  not  partial  to  wheel  reinvention,  the  product  comes  with  50  customiz¬ 
able  templates,  including  such  faves  as  On-Line  Magazine,  FJuman  Resources  and 
Marketing  Department.  For  information,  check  out  www.netobjects.com  or  call 
415  562-0285. 


MAKING  IT  PRESENTABLE 


Ever  since  Microsoft 
Corp.'s  PowerPoint 
came  along,  the  doze-off 
factor  during  presenta¬ 
tions  has  dropped  precipi 
tously.  Unfortunately, 
most  presentations  be¬ 
come  poor  echoes  of 
their  former  selves 
when  rewritten 
in  F1TML  for  distri¬ 
bution  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  or  intranets. 

Net-Scene 
Inc.'s  PointPlus 
aims  to  preserve 
a  presentation's 
pep  by  making  it 
instantly  Web- 
compatible.  Using  a 
graphics  and  compression 
engine,  the  product  con¬ 
verts  the  presentation 


into  a  compact  file  that 
retains  all  the  glory  of  the 
original.  The  material  is 
embedded  in  a  Web  page, 
thus  creating  what 
Net-Scene  calls  a 
"Compact  Slide 


Show."  The  new  page  can 
be  uploaded  to  the  Inter¬ 
net  or  an  intranet  with  a 
publishing  tool  such  as 


Netscape  Navigator  Cold. 

Net-Scene  also  offers 
Virtual  Seminar,  which  lets 
users  create  online  "class¬ 
es”  for  long¬ 
distance  learn¬ 
ing,  training, 
technical  sup¬ 
port  and  other 
applications. 
The  seminars 
can  be  as 
interactive  as 
you  like, 
incorporating 
things  like 
whiteboards, 
customized 
forms  and 
voice.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  check  out  www. 
net-scene.com  or 
call  210  366-8878. 


THE 

DOMINANT  MAIL 


Despite  all  the  talk  of  Java-this  and 
Shockwave-that,  e-mail  remains  the 
killer-est  of  Internet  apps.  For  that 
reason,  a  few  practical-minded 
companies  are  working  to 
transform  this  old  warhorse 
into  a  mass-communication 
thoroughbred. 

Alpha  Software  Corp.'s 
NetMailer  is  an  Internet  mail- 
merge  tool  that  delivers 
personalized  e-mails  to  lots 
of  people  at  once.  An 
accounting  manager 
could  use  it  to  send 
out  monthly 
statements, 
and  a  sales¬ 
person 
could  alert 
customers  to 
special  promo¬ 
tions.  Each 
contact  receives 
an  e-mail  message  that 
looks  as  though  it  were 
created  just  for  them,  sans 
those  endless  "To:"  and  "cc:" 
lists  (which  can  also  compro¬ 
mise  confidentiality). 

Users  can  create  contact 
lists-including  personal  informa¬ 
tion  and  e-mail  addresses-by  enter¬ 
ing  the  information  manually  or 
importing  it  from  any  standard 
ASCII  file.  Then  they  can  organize 
those  contacts  into  individual  mail¬ 
ing  lists,  which  could  include  20 
important  clients  or  thousands  of 
newsletter  subscribers.  The  product 
can  read  .dbf  files  directly  or  import 
any  text  file;  it  also  lets  users 
attach  reports,  graphics  and  multi- 
media  files.  See  it  on  the  Web  at 
www.alphasoftware.com  or  call 


617  229-2924. 
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A  Tale  of  Two  Webs: 


Making  Your  Intranet  and  the  Internet  Pay  Off 


ARIZONA  BILTMORE  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA  MAY  18-21,  1997 


http://www.web-master.com  1-800-355-0246 
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Computer  Systems 


Executive  conference  for  senior 
information  executives  and 
webmasters  responsible  for  evaluating 
and  leveraging  the  World  Wide  Web 
and  the  Internet  for  competitive 
gain  and  online  commerce. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


AN  INDEXER  WITH  MUSCLE 

It's  tempting  to  begin  a  dis-  would  be  a  stretch. 

cussion  of  something  called  The  Webinator  can  do  all 
the  Webinator  with  an  Arnold  those  things.  Built  around  the 
Schwarzenegger  reference.  Texis  relational  database 

management  technology  from 

"■<2- 

fl?/"  i  Expansion  Programs 

[ lOQt  /0°o  §  i 

%'j/) "(  ^  0  .. 

(  I  /fl^F^ i  *  n 

International 

/rrfFF^  X  ''y  U;  Inc's  Thunder- 
^ rc^  stone  Software, 

“  '~7-,  the  Webinator 

creates  a  common 

But  because  Arnold  can’t  index  for  multiple  databases 

manage,  index  or  retrieve  on  multiple  Web  servers, 

Web  documents  residing  on  allowing  users  to  do  a  single 
multiple  databases  and  Web  search  against  all  of  them, 
sites,  well,  we  decided  it  The  Webinator  can  also  han¬ 


dle  multiple  index  engines 
running  against  a  common 
database,  provide  detailed 
verification  and  logging 
of  document  links,  and  index 
and  update 
documents  while  the 
database  is  in  use. 

For  users,  the  tool 
provides  simple  navi¬ 
gation,  in-context 
results  and  special 
pattern  matches. 

The  Webinator 
works  even  if  you 
are  Common  Gate¬ 
way  Interface 
access-challenged. 
Administrators  can 
choose  to  download 
the  software  to  their 
servers  for  free  from 
the  company's  Web 
site  or  have  Thun- 


THINGS  ARE  DIFFERENT  NOW 

A  watched  Web  site  never  changes-at  least  not  often  enough  to  make  it  worth 
staring  at  all  day.  OK,  no  one  does  that  anyway.  But  there  are  times  when 
breaking  news  or  other  developments  may  have  you  clicking  back  to  a  site  more 
frequently  than  you'd  like. 

IWatcher  from  Caravelle  Inc.  offers  to  do  all  your  site  surveillance  for  you.  The 
software  monitors  your  most  important  Web-based  sources  and  alerts  you  when 
something  has  changed.  A  special  relevancy  feature  lets  you  define  how  much 
change  is  enough,  so  you're  not  notified  every  time  a  comma  is 
added  or  a  new  quote  of  the  day  appears.  You  could,  for  example,  j y  _ 


c 


& 


program  IWatcher  to  tell  you  when  your  stock 
reaches  a  certain  point  or  when  your  competi¬ 
tor  changes  a  price.  On  an  intranet,  IWatcher 
could  set  off  alarms  when  HR  revises  the 
benefits  package  or  the  cafeteria  is  offering 
pepper  steak. 

The  product  sends  a  notice  to  your  screen, 
via  e-mail  or-if  it's  one  of  those  rare  mo¬ 
ments  when  you've  managed  to  detach  your¬ 
self  from  your  computer-to  an  alphanumeric 
pager.  You  can  choose  to  see  the  full  Web  page  with  changes  highlighted,  the 
changes  alone  or  a  text-only  version  of  the  changes.  IWatcher  will  also  perform 
sentinel  duty  on  your  e-mail,  letting  you  know  when  that  must-see  message  arrives. 

For  more  information,  surf  on  over  to  www.caravelle.com  or  call  613  225-1172. 
Continued  on  Page  70 


derstone  maintain  the  index 
for  them.  To  check  out  your 
options,  point  your  browser 
toward  www.th understone, 
com  or  call  21 6  631  -8544. 


CAN  WE  TALK? 


The  Web  is  the  opposite  of  what 
cyberpundit  John  Perry  Barlow 
calls  "meatspace."  But  that 
doesn't  mean  it  can't  be  "meet" 
space,  as  new  tools  such  as  the 
ConferenceRoom  Internet  Relay 
Chat  (IRC)  server  attest. 

The  product,  from  WebMaster 
Inc.  (no  relation),  lets  adminis¬ 
trators  add  a  live  chat  function 
to  their  pages,  thus  enabling 
online  meetings,  distance  learn¬ 
ing,  hotlines  and  other  applica¬ 
tions.  Users  can  set  up  one-to- 
one  and  party-line  chats  based 
on  their  own  themes  or  on 
themes  built  into  the  product. 
ConferenceRoom  also  supports 
highly  populated  events,  such 
as  celebrity  interviews.  First¬ 
time  visitors  using  a  Java- 
enabled  browser  receive  imme¬ 
diate  access  without  having  to 
download  a  proprietary  client. 

The  product  runs  on  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.'s  Windows  NT  and 
Windows  95  and,  because  Web¬ 
Master  is  big  on  letting  compa¬ 
nies  preserve  their  technology 
investments,  operates  with  Unix 
IRC  servers  on  open  networks. 
For  more  information,  try  the 
Web  at  www.webmaster.com 
or  call  408  345-1800. 
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Electronic  Commerce 
Web  applications? 
Open  Market  won’t  wait. 


INTERNET  SQFTWAR 


“Our  clients  don’t 
want  to  publish  text 
on  the  Internet,  they 
want  to  sell  things. 

Bluestone’s 
Sapphire/Web  is 
the  development  tool 
with  the  goods  to 
help  bring  electronic 
commerce  applica¬ 
tions  to  market.” 


Gary  Eichhorn 
President 
Open  Market,  Inc. 


To  develop  Web  applications 
TODAY,  they  recommend  Sapphire/Web. 


Everybody’s  talking  about  it. 

But  who’s  actually  delivering  the 
tools  to  build  the  next 
generation  of  Web 
applications? 

Open  Market’s 
OM-Transact  software 
(www.openmarket.com) 
allows  companies  that 
open  “Internet  Stores” 
to  take  orders  and  collect 
payment  without  having 
to  handle  credit  card 
transactions.  Analysts 
say  they  could  become 
an  industry  standard. 

What  tool  do  they 

recommend  their  clients  use  to  build 
Web-based  client/server  applications? 
Sapphire/Web,®  from  Bluestonef 


.©  Sapphire/Web 


•  Visual:  easy  to  use  for 
novices,  yet  powerful 
enough  for  large  develop¬ 
ment  teams. 

•  Open:  works  with  your 
HTML  editor,  server  and 
browser  of  choice;  allows 
you  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  Web  technology. 

•  Robust:  generates  C  and 
C++  for  the  ultimate  in 
power,  performance  and 
portability. 


Only  Sapphire/Web  lets  you  build 
Web-based  client/server  applications 
using  a  comprehensive 
set  of  visual  tools.  Just 
point  and  click  to  bind 
your  database-including 
its  native  SQL,  stored 
procedures,  existing 
functions,  executables, 
files  and  even  legacy 
systems-to  your  front- 
end  HTML  forms.  So  Web 
applications  that  take 
orders,  track  packages  or 
service  customers  come 
to  life  quickly  and  easily. 
Enough  talk. 

With  Sapphire/Web,  you  can  get 
started  today.  You  might  wait,  but 
the  Web  won’t. 


Start  today!  Download 
Sapphire/Web  FREE! 

Get  more  information  or  an  evalua¬ 
tion  copy  at  http://www.bluestone.com. 
Or  call  (609)  727-4600.  We’ll  also  send 
“The  Web  Won’t  Wait”- 
which  profiles  other 
Sapphire/Web 
fans  like 
META  Group 
and  North 
Park  Studios. 


Sapphire /Web 
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Bluestone 


At  just  70"  tall  and  33"  wide, 
it’s  a  little  powerhouse. 


Want  to  run  hot  new  UNIX  and 
client/server  applications?  Go  lor  it. 


Surf’s  up. 

There’s  no  additional  charge  for 
OS/390”  Internet  BonusPak  II. 


One-stop  shopping  with 
E  SO-packaged  hardware,  software, 
services  and  financing. 


Powerful.  Not  power  hungry. 


Power  outage?  No  problem. 
Its  got  battery  backup. 


Save.  Save.  Save. 
Operating  costs  are  low. 


Cost-efficient  optional  Internal  Disk 
keeps  data  accessible  and  available. 


Open  it  up  and  make  changes  without 
turning  it  off.  That’s  hot  swapping. 


It’s  so  fast 

we  added  a  cool  racing  stripe. 


Introducing  the  IBM  S/390  Multiprise  2000. 
It’s  just  as  impressive  for  what  it  doesn’t  do. 


The  IBM  S/390  Multiprise  2000  “  server  looks  like  it 
does  it  all.  However,  it  doesn’t  take  up  much  space,  use  lots 
of  power  or  demand  much  time  of  your  staff. 

It  also  doesn’t  force  you  to  buy  loads  of  new  software. 
The  S/390  Multiprise  server  can  handle  just  about  whatever 
you’re  running  now  plus  the  latest  UNIX®  client/server  and 
S/390  programs.  Even  corporatewide  LAN  data  is  a  simple 
interface  away.  And  Internet  and  intranet  transitions  are  easy. 
So  business  can  grow  with  the  S/390  Multiprise  family. 

What’s  more,  it  doesn’t  consume  all  your  resources. 


The  S/390  Multiprise  saves  up  to  89%  in  floor  space,  95%  in 
energy  costs  and  actually  increases  performance  up  to  40%t 

And  it’s  all  ready  to  go  with  our  Entry  Server  Offering 
(ESO)  packages.  Which  give  you  hardware,  software,  services, 
maintenance  and  financing  at  significant  savings. 

The  new  S/390  Multiprise  2000.  If  you  want  to  be  even 

more  impressed,  stop  by  and  _ _  _ 

v  isit  www.s390.ihm.com  or  give  E  ~~~  EEfE 

us  a  call  at  I  800  IBM-2468,  =  =  ==T=* 

ext.  CA254.  Solutions  for  a  small  planet” 
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